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THE UNWORKED ASSET OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The teaching of Jesus is Christianity’s great unworked asset. 
It has been neglected by theologians and misunderstood by radicals. 
It forms little or no part of orthodox doctrine, although it has been 
the basis of many a heresy. Our creeds never mention the ethical 
ideals of Jesus and our confessions are all but wholly concerned with 
matters over which Protestants have disputed. The church has 
debated for centuries the person and nature of its Lord, but his 
words have been forgotten in the search for metaphysical — 
and the selection of shibboleths. 

When the gospel entered the Greek world its Christ was trans- 
formed into the Logos of the philosophers, and the Sermon on the 
Mount attracted less attention than the decrees of councils. 

Jesus was worshiped but not studied. Ethical ideals were 
obscured by devotion to doctrinal and ecclesiastical conformity. 

Barely a hundred years have passed since men began to write 
lives of Jesus and hardly a generation since they began seriously to 
study his teaching. 

The discovery of the teaching of Jesus is the work of our modern 
world. Orthodoxy was truer than most heresies but it had not 
taught men to do justice to laborers, settle international disputes 
by arbitration, and recognize the rights of women as persons. To 
it the Nicene Creed was more vital than the Sermon on the Mount. 

The modern world inherited churches each claiming to be the 
only true Bride of the Lamb, but it had to introduce to itself Jesus 
Christ the Teacher and Brother. The modern world’s rising 
devotion to humanity could be satisfied only with the Son of Man. 
His teachings became first a problem, then a revelation that bewil- 
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dered. For if his words were really the words of the Son of God, 
Second Person of the Trinity, why was it that they had never been 
taken seriously ? If it were necessary for men’s salvation that they 
believe in Jesus, why was it not as vital that they should believe 


Jesus ? 


And at this point we stand today. No, we do not exactly stand. 
We are slowly pressing forward toward his ideals. We show our 
belief in his Godness by acknowledging his ethical supremacy. 

But it is less easy to be a Christian. For moral loyalty to the 
words of Christ makes deeper demands than assent to what the 
doctors of the past have told us are mysteries not to be inquired 
into by true sons of the church. Explicit following of moral ideals 
is a harder test than “implicit faith” in natures and person. 

But how shall we serve him whose words we believe ? 

Jesus himself would tell us that if we really believe what he 
teaches we have only to shape our lives by that teaching, cost 
what it may. 

Nor is this a new legalism. Ideals are not statutes to be obeyed, 
but goals to be reached. If he is the Way, we walk by him and 
toward him. 

An ideal works when men work toward the ideal. 

The teaching of Jesus is not for “church people,” but for kings, 
aldermen, labor leaders, capitalists, baseball players, women, and 
college professors—for everybody individually and socially. 

The Kingdom of God will not come because men in orthodox 
fashion say Lord, Lord; but because they do their Lord’s will, 
teach men to be as sane as their Lord’s ideals, and manfully endeavor 
to have every piece of legislation, every foreign policy, every indus- 
trial program governed by their Lord’s example of love and sacrifice. 

Some idealism may be a mere apotheosis of selfishness; the 
idealism of the teaching of Jesus is the apotheosis of love. 

For God is Love. 


Will the church rise to its opportunity ? 
Will the churches give the world the message of Jesus? 


THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PAUL’S 
: DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT 


HENRY BEACH CARRE, PH.D. 
Professor of Biblical Theology in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Paul’s Doctrine of the Spirit 

Whatever we may think of Paul’s 
intellectual depth or reach, he was un- 
questionably not a modern in his method 
of thinking. Hence in approaching the 
study of his thought, no matter what 
the special topic of inquiry may be, it is 
necessary to transfer ourselves to his 
thought-world and give to his words 
their first-century meaning. The mod- 
ern man is impressed by the uniformity 
of the world-process; Paul was impressed 
by the interruption of that process. We 
read the purpose of the Divine One in the 
ordinary happenings; he discerned it in 
the extraordinary happenings. We 
think in terms of the natural order; 
he thought in terms of the super- 
natural order. Supernaturalism is the 
key to Paulinism. But this is only 
saying that Paul was a man of his age, 
for the age was supernaturalistic. And 
supernaturalism was simply the attempt 
of primitive man to explain the phe- 
nomena of experience. This is not to 
disparage the intellectual power of Paul 
and his contemporaries. They are here 
designated primitive men only in the 
sense that their philosophical point 
of view was primitive. 

In order to understand Paul’s doctrine 
of the Spirit it is necessary to examine 
the monotheism of which it was a part. 
We misjudge this monotheism, if we 
regard it as being in all essential respects 


the equivalent of modern philosophical 
theism. It seems rather to have been 
closer to contemporary polytheism than 
to the Christian theism which a later 
theologico-philosophy imagined it de- 
rived from the Bible. On the philo- 
sophical side the Israelites stood in great 
measure where the polytheistic nations 
about them stood; they, no less than 
the Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, believed in a 
multiplicity of agencies as the only 
possible explanation of the multiplicity 
of phenomena. To be sure, the Israel- 
ites gave to the one God, Jahweh, a 
supremacy and absoluteness among the 
world-forces which was not paralleled 
in the pantheons of polytheism. But 
in so doing they did not make him the 
direct cause of all phenomena. Reli- 
giously, or, perhaps better, nationally, 
they were monotheistic; philosophically, 
they were polydynamic. The history of 
Hebrew thought shows why this is so; 
it makes very plain the fact that Israelit- 


ish monotheism was not arrived at meta- _ 


physically, but practically. It was not 
the intellectual achievement of Hebraic 
Platos and Aristotles but rather a 
practical conclusion to which Israelitish 
patriots, such as Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, were driven in the working out 
of their nation’s destiny, as they tried 
to steer it through the whirlpool of 


eighth-century international politics. 
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While succeeding centuries made im- 
portant modifications in this pre-exilic 
monotheism, they did not, down to the 
time of Paul, deprive it of its practical, 
non-metaphysical character. 

This practical, Israelitish monothe- 
ism which Paul inherited was not a 
philosophy of the universe, referring 
all phenomena to one personal being. 
While it predicated the existence of one 
God, and only one, and he a person, it 
did not exclude from the cosmos other 
agencies, or personal beings, as causes 
of phenomena. Of this fact post-exilic 
Jewish literature gives abundant evi- 
dence. The Spirit of God was one of 
these agencies, and the sphere in which 
it operated was the experiences of men. 
It had to do, not with Satan and his 
hosts of evil spirits, not with nature- 
forces or the totality of the cosmic 
process, but exclusively with the phe- 
nomena of human experience. These 
phenomena, according to the view of 
Paul and his contemporaries, were 
divided into two groups. One group 
was made up of certain extraordinary 
experiences of the Christian life, 
denominate gifts, or charismata of the 
Spirit. Chief among these gifts were 
the following: the word of wisdom, the 
word of knowledge, the power of healing, 
the working of miracles, prophecy, dis- 
cerning of spirits, the power of ecstatic 
utterance, called speaking with tongues. 
The other group of phenomena which 
are regarded as manifestations of the 
Spirit are of an entirely different nature. 
They make their appearance in the 
ordinary relationships of men, and indi- 
cate certain attitudes, or states, of mind, 
which the Christian assumes toward 
others: They are designated by such 
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terms as love, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control. 
These qualities of character Paul says 
are “the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22, 
23). To many students of Paul these 
two strikingly diverse groups of phe- 
nomena, which we may call the charis- 
matic and the ethical, respectively, 
constitute more than a classification 
simply. They represent two widely 
differing views of the Spirit’s workings, 
the charismatic view being the concep- 
tion of the early church, the ethical 
view being Paul’s distinctive doctrine 
of the Spirit. 

It is not maintained by these stu- 
dents that Paul denied the presence 
of the Spirit in the charismatic, or 
extraordinary phenomena of the church, 
but that in his ethical view he pointed 
out a more excellent way, as set forth in 
his Song of Love in I Cor., chap. 13, and 
in so doing made one of the most bold 
and original departures from the beaten 
path ever attempted in the field of 
theoretical morals—an achievement 
which constitutes him an ethicist of the 
first rank, and puts him in a class to him- 
self among the Christians of the apostolic 
age. 

Whether or not, in view of the pre- 
dominance of Paulinism in the New 
Testament, we are warranted in differ- 
entiating as sharply between the primi- 
tive Christian and the Pauline view of 
the workings of the Spirit, as it is custom- 
ary to do, we believe to be open to 
question. We cannot, however, con- | 
sider this problem here, but must pass 
to the consideration of the source of the 
so-called Pauline view, a question on 
which much study has been put and on 
which no unanimity has been reached, as 
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is witnessed by the numerous theories 
to which it has given rise. One theory 
traces Paul’s view to the Old Testament; 
another traces it to Alexandrian Jewish 
sources; another traces it to Jewish 
tradition and the experiences of the 
Christian church which came within 
his view; another, which is made much 
of by Gunkel, traces it to Paul’s own 
experience; still another traces it to the 
fact that Paul discovered in his work as 
a missionary, that the conduct of the 
Christians meant more for the advance 
of the messianic movement than the 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and for 
this reason he regarded it as the evidence 
of the Spirit’s activity, par excellence. 
This last mentioned theory is that of 
Dr. Wood, who in addition to this main 
influence finds a secondary influence in 
Paul’s own experience. 

While the limits of this paper forbid 
an examination of these various theories, 
we may pause to notice that, while they 
account for one or more features of 
Paul’s doctrine of the ethical life as the 
pre-eminent manifestation of the Spirit, 
none of them seems to furnish the most 
direct approach to an explanation of 
the main fact itself. This direct 
approach seems rather to open to us as 
we undertake to determine the place 
Paul’s ethic occupies in the larger pro- 
gram, which was embraced in his gospel 
of salvation. 


Paul’s Ethic 


In passing to a consideration of the 
Pauline ethic, we must remind ourselves 
that the apostle was no theoretical or 
philosophical ethicist. What he had 
to-say regarding conduct is strikingly 
unlike scientific systems of ethics, which 


seek to regulate human conduct by an 
equitable adjustment of the rights and 
duties existing between men and by a 
constructive application of the prin- 
ciples underlying these rights and duties 
to the various departments of life, such 
as relations existing between individuals, 
the family, the state and the world. 
Paul’s utterances disclose no such pro- 
gram; he reveals no intention of con- 
structing such a system of ethics. 
Hence, when we speak of Paul’s ethic, 
we have in mind neither a system of 
ethical principles nor an elaborate list 
of virtues, but a single principle, which 
is applied to the various problems of 
life in a practical, non-scientific way. 
This principle is expressed variously, 
but is summed up by Paul in one word, 
agape. This is the all-inclusive prin- 
ciple of Paul’s ethic. 

In endeavoring to determine what 
Paul meant by agape it will be well not to 
confine ourselves simply to a study of the 
term itself and its cognates; we shall do 
well to examine the numerous references 
which he makes to his own conduct and 
to the ideals which guided him both 
generally and in particular cases. Our 
idea of agape will gain in accuracy as 
well as in vividness if we look at the 
apostle himself in action; his own life is 
the best commentary on his favorite 
word. If it is true, as Harnack says, 
that I Cor., chap. 13 is “the greatest, 
strongest, deepest thing Paul ever 
wrote,” it is also true that I Cor., 
chap. 9, if less poetic,¥comes not a whit 
behind the Song of Love in its idealism. 
In that chapter the term agape does not 
occur, yet nothing in I Cor., chap. 13 
more clearly or forcibly expresses the 
idea than that climatic statement: “I 
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am become all things to all men, that I 
may by all means save some.” In 
speaking of I Cor., chap. 13 Stanley says: 
“How the apostle’s amanuensis must 
have paused to look up into his master’s 
face at the sudden change in the style 
of his dictation, and seen his countenance 
lit up as it had been the face of an angel 
as this vision of divine perfection passed 
before him.”* If there is any realism 
in this beautiful picture, what, we may 
ask, must have been the feelings of that 
amanuensis as he heard for the first time 
from the lips of the apostle the following 
synopsis of his autobiography, begin- 
ning: “We are embassadors therefore 
on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us; we beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to 
God,” and closing with the words, “giv- 
ing no occasion of stumbling in anything, 
that our ministration be not blamed; 
but in everything commending ourselves, 
as ministers of God, in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, 
in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, 
in labors, in watchings, in fastings; in 
pureness, in knowledge, in long suffering, 
in kindness, in the Holy Spirit, in love 
unfeigned, in the word of truth, in the 
power of God; by the armor of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the left, 
by glory and dishonor, by evil report 
and good report; as deceivers, and yet 
true; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and behold we live; as chas- 
tened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things”! 

It is not possible to give a happy 
translation into English of the word 


agape. However apt “charity” may 
once have been, it is no longer possible to _ 
use it. “Love’’ seems to be the best 
word available, but because of its various 
applications its precise meaning is not 
always clear. We can best convey 
Paul’s thought by the use of several 
expressions, such as, “disinterested 
love,” “neighbor love,”’ “unselfishness,” 
“altruism,” “otherism.” Stated differ- 
ently, the principle of agape is exhibited 
when one’s conduct is regulated, not 
by the dictates of one’s own interests, 
pleasure, or comfort, or by the insistence 
on one’s rights or by an appeal to justice, 
but by considering as primary the inter- 
ests, pleasure, comfort, welfare, and hap- 
piness of others. This is the very essence 
of agape; it is this that receives the 
emphasis in the utterances of the apostle; 
it is this that is expressed most clearly 
and vividly and extensively in his letters. 

Paul is well aware of the fact that 
men have rights, the Christian as much 
as anyone, but he is pronouncedly in- 
sistent that it is not Christian to demand 
their recognition by others. On the 
contrary, he advocates the renunciation 
of both personal and official rights and 
privileges in order that through agape 
higher ends may be served. As an 
apostle he was entitled to support at the 
hands of the churches he served, and had 
the right, as he emphatically reminds 
the churches at Thessalonica and 
Corinth, to demand such support, but 
with equal or greater emphasis he 
renounced this right in accordance 
with the principle of agape. In so 
doing he had two objects in view, first, 
to set the proper éxample before his 
converts, as expressed in the following 


¥ Quoted in International Critical Commentary on I Cor. in Vol. X. 
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to the Thessalonians: “For yourselves 
know how ye ought to imitate us: for 
we did not live an idle life among you, 
neither did we eat bread for nought at 
any man’s hands, but in wearisome and 
troublesome labor we worked night and 
day, that we might not burden any of 
you” (II Thess. 3:7, 8). Then in 
order to make his readers doubly certain 
that in thus waiving an ordinary right 
and privilege, which was universally 
recognized, he was setting before them 
the true Christian standard of conduct, 
he adds: “not because we have not the 
right, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you, that ye should imitate us” 
(II Thess. 3:9). 

The second purpose which actuated 
Paul in following the dictates of agape 
and waiving his right to support at the 
hands of those to whom he ministered 
was that of winning converts to his 
gospel, or, having won them, to hold 
them true to himself and to his gospel 
and to further their advance therein. 
This point is strongly emphasized in the 
two letters to the Corinthians and is the 
occasion of I Cor., chap. 9. He insists 
that he has the right to eat and to drink, 
to lead about a wife, as do the rest of the 
apostles and the brothers of Jesus and 
that he and Barnabas had a right to 
abstain from manual labor and to 
demand a material support in return for 
their labor in things of the Spirit, it being 
a divine ordinance that they who pro- 
claim the gospel should live of the 
gospel. Having thus asserted his rights 
almost to the point of rudeness, he con- 
trasts therewith most sharply his actual 
method of procedure, saying: “But I 
have used none of these things.” Then, 
for fear that his reference to these rights 


may itself be misinterpreted by the Cor- 
inthians and construed as an indirect, 
covert appeal to them to do for him the 
very thing which he is declaring had not 
been done for him, he interrupts his line 
of thought in order that he may dis- 
avow any such intention and says: “And 
I write not these things that it may be 
so done in my case; for it were good for 
me rather to die than that any man 
should render my boasting on this 
point nugatory.” This boasting, or 
glorying, which he guards more jealously 
than he does life itself, is nothing more 
or less than the canceling of his rights 
both personal and apostolic, in order 
that he may act from the principle of 


love. He expresses the thought thus: — 


“What then is my reward? That, when 
I preach the gospel, I may make the 
gospel without charge, so as not to use 
to the full my right in the gospel.” 
Immediately upon this statement 
there follows his extended declaration 
of the general principle which served 
as the constant basis of his conduct and 
of which the specific questions just 
discussed with the Corinthians were 
simply cases in point. Somewhat abbre- 
viated and slightly paraphrased, it runs 
as follows: “For although I was no 
man’s slave, but on the contrary was 
absolutely free and independent of all 
men, I voluntarily enslaved myself to 
men of all types, in order that thereby 
I might win more men to Christ. To 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might win the Jew. To the Gentile I 
became as a Gentile, that I might win 
the Gentiles. When I was in the com- 
pany of men whose powers of discern- 
ment were not sufficiently developed to 
free them from conscientious scruples 
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concerning questions of casuistry, which 
did not disturb me personally, I re- 
spected their timidity and fear and con- 
formed my conduct to theirs in order 
that I might win them for Christ. I 
am become all things to all men, that I 
may by all means save some, by which 
I mean that I accommodate myself to 
every situation which presents itself, 
my purpose being not to serve my own 
ends, either by enjoying my privileges 
or by insisting on my rights, but to save 
as many men as possible. My rights 
are forgotten and buried in the larger 
task of seeking the best for my fellow- 
man. And were I to do otherwise, I 
should run the risk of being lost myself, 
and thereby of presenting the sorry 
spectacle of one who, having preached 
to others becomes himself rejected, or a 
castaway” (I Cor. 9:19-27). 

A large portion of Paul’s severe rebuke 
of the Corinthians, as found in the latter 
part of his second letter, has to do with 
this very question of disregarding his 
rights in the interest of the higher ethic of 
agape. He twice reminds his readers of 
the official authority, or right, given 
to him by the Lord to build them up or to 
tear them down, yet clearly shows his 
reluctance to use this authority, as is 
evidenced by his letters, through which 
he hoped to induce them to correct their 
ethical irregularities in his absence and 
thus spare him the necessity of coming 
to them in person and exercising his 
official authority and rights in the inter- 
est of correct living and a proper church 
discipline (II Cor. 10:8; 13:10). It 
was largely due to his waiving of his 
rights to material support as a pro- 
claimer of the gospel, and particularly as 
an apostle, that he became discredited 
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in the eyes of the Corinthians. His 
detractors made capital of the fact that, 
whereas other missioners, when visiting 
Corinth, deported themselves as soft- 
handed gentlemen of the cloth, demand- 
ing a respectable support in return for 
their intellectual and spiritual services, 
Paul lowered himself in the estimation 
of the church by earning his own living 
by means of arduous toil. To this 
belittling charge he replied in part as 
follows: “Did I commit a sin in abasing 
myself that ye might be exalted, because 
I preached to you the gospel of God 
without charge?” In spite of his work- 
ing night and day, he seems to have 
been unable to supply his needs, for he 
proceeds as follows: “I robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them that 
I might minister unto you; and when I 
was present with you and was in want, I 
was not a burden on any man: For the 
brethren when they came from Mace- 
donia supplied the measure of my want: 
and in everything I kept myself from 
being burdensome unto you, and so will 
I keep myself. As the truth of Christ is 
in me, no man shall stop me of this glory- 
ing in the regions of Achaia” (II Cor. 
11:7, 8-10). 

From the letter to the church at 
Philippi we learn that it was that church 
which Paul robbed in order to minister 
to the Corinthians. In the Philippian 
passage it is interesting to see the other 
side of the picture. There also the 
apostle is scrupulously careful to assure 
his benefactors that he does not desire 
to seek the gift on his own account, but, 
as he says: “I seek for the fruit that 
increaseth to your account” (Phil. 4:17). 

Such was the rule of conduct Paul im- 
posed upon himself with a severity which 
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was all but ascetic. It is not a formal 
ethic suggesting the rigidity of cold- 
drawn steel; his impetuous utterances 
remind us rather of glowing sparks struck 
from the white-hot metal of an intense 
nature by the trip-hammer blows of a 
life of conflict. Beyond this principle 
of agape he had virtually no ethic, either 
for himself or for others. It occupies 
a large place in his writings and is the 
theme of many of his strongest and 
noblest utterances. In the five brief 
chapters which make up I Thessalonians 
he brings in the idea five times. One- 
fifth of I Corinthians is devoted to a 
discussion of spiritual gifts, to which 
Paul attaches great importance, yet all 
of them put together are of small im- 
portance as compared with agape. In 
Galatians, his freedom epistle, he warns 
his readers not to use the freedom into 
which they were called through the 
gospel as an occasion to the flesh, i.e., 
an occasion to assert their superiority 
over other members of the Christian 
community. Instead, he enjoins that 
through love they become slaves to one 
another—a thoroughgoing Paulinism, 
which he buttresses with the word: 
-“For the whole law is fulfilled in this, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Thereupon follows his long catalogue 
of vices and virtues. The vices, fifteen 
or sixteen in number, according to the 
reading, are denominated the works of 
the flesh, that is, the nature of the man 
in whom the Spirit does not operate. 
The virtues are designated as the fruit 
of the Spirit; agape heads the list and 
virtually comprehends all the rest— 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, self-control. To this 
catalogue is subjoined a succinct state- 


ment, which puts Paul’s ethic in a nut- 
shell: “If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk” (Gal. 5:22, 23, 
25). The life of the Christian is super- 
natural; his conduct must be super- 
natural also. 

Nearly the entire so-called practical 
portion of Romans, namely, that portion 
which has to do with conduct, as found 
in chaps. 12-15, is hardly more or less 
than a diversified reiteration of the one 
all-inclusive principle of agape. In chap. 
12, Paul exhorts each one not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to 
think; he enjoins that love be without 
hypocrisy, and directs that in love of the 
brethren his readers be tenderly affec- 
tioned one to another, in honor prefer- 
ring one another. They are directed, 
further, to bless them that persecute 
them, to bless and curse not, and so 
completely to identify themselves with 
the needs and interests of others that 
they will rejoice with them that rejoice 
and weep with them that weep. He 
continued as follows: “Maintain a uni- 
form attitude toward one another and 
dwell not exclusively on those things 
which carry distinction with them, but 
stoop to lowly affairs. Do not regard 
yourselves from the standpoint of superi- 
ority; nor return evil for evil. Let 
your deportment be such as will com- 
mend itself to everyone. As far as your 
conduct can make it possible, live 
at peace with allmen. Avenge not your- 
selves, beloved, but leave the task of 
avenging to God, who, we are assured 
by Scripture, will take it in hand and in 
so doing will make it unnecessary for us 
to concern ourselves with it. But if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him drink, for in this way 
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thou wilt disarm him and thereby 
render him harmless. Do not be con- 
quered of evil, but conquer evil with 
good.” 

Chap. 13 continues the same thought. 
First, the doctrine of submission to the 
state is inculcated. Passing from this 
to personal relationships again, Paul 
says: “Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another; for he that loveth 
another has fulfilled the law. Love 
meets all the specific prohibitions of the 
decalogue, such as pertain to murder, 
theft and the rest, but it goes beyond 
these specifications. If there is any 
other commandment, it is briefly com- 
prehended in this, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Love does no 
harm to one’s neighbor: therefore love 
is the fulfilling of all legal requirements.” 
Then follows a paragraph to the effect 
that, in view of the shortness of the 
time intervening before the Parousia, 
and in view of the fact that the culmina- 
tion of salvation is nearer than when the 
Christians first believed, they should cast 
off the works of darkness, such as rioting, 
drunkenness, low acts of wantonness, 
strifes, and envyings. 

The whole of chap. 14 is an exhorta- 
tion to deal with others, particularly 
those with over-sensitive consciences, 
in the spirit of love. Some had scruples 
about eating, others about the observ- 
ance of certain days; it is not for a 
Christian brother to judge such, since 
they as well as he are regulating their 
conduct with reference to a superior One, 
whom they recognize as Lord, namely, 
the One who to establish his lordship 
over men surrendered himself to death 
in a supreme act of love, and, through 
his resurrection, evinced such a power 
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over the forces of evil, as makes him 
worthy to be Lord both of the dead 
and the living. It is to such a Lord, 
who has subjugated us by love, that we 
owe supreme allegiance. This is the 
meaning of that oft-misapplied text: 
“None of us liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself” (Rom. 14:7). 
The question it presents is not whether 
we can live an isolated life or a life in 
the midst of our fellows, whether we 
shall exert an influence for good or bad 
in spite of ourselves. The question is 
whether we shall live a selfish life or 
an unselfish one, whether we shall 
plant ourselves on the assurance of our 
own superiority and assume a censorious 
and rasping attitude toward those who 
are not as fortunate as we in the measure 
of their enlightenment and intellectual 
acumen. “Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more as to these 
matters; but be very careful over some- 
thing which is far more important, 
namely, that no man put a stumbling 
block, or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way..... If through thy 
disregard of another in a small matter, 
such as eating and drinking, thou cause 
him to do violence to his conscience and 
thus perish, thou art not acting from the 
principle of love. Through thy self- 
centered conduct thou art destroying 
one for whom Christ, acting from the 
opposite principle of love, gave his life.” 

Chap. 15 proceeds with the thought 
unbroken, as follows: “We then that 
are strong ought to be considerate of the 
weak and not put our own pleasure 
first. Let each one of us please his 
neighbor so as to strengthen and help 
him. This is the only rule a Christian 
can go by, for his great Exemplar, Christ, 
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followed that rule and pleased not him- 
self” (Rom. 15:3; see, further, Eph. 
3217-19; 421-3; 4:31—5:14; Phil. 2: 
1-11; Col. 3:12-17; I Thess. 1:3; 3:6, 
12; 4:9; 5:8, 13). 

Upon the basis of these extended 
references, and they constitute only a 
fraction of what the apostle had to say 
on the subject, we cannot be far from the 
truth when we conclude that for conduct 
to be Christian, from the point of view 
of Paul, it must be altruistic. To under- 
stand why Paul made love the essence 
of conduct it is necessary to examine the 
apostle’s larger program of salvation, of 
which conduct was but a part. Here 
again we see that Paul was a practical 
religionist before he was a theologian. 

He saw men dying with no hope of a 
life hereafter, and he was convinced 
that provision had been made whereby 
each one could escape this calamity. It 
was his task to persuade as many men 
as possible to effect this escape and to 
secure for themselves the blessed immor- 
tality which was provided in the gospel. 
It was in the working out of this larger 
problem that Paul developed his ethical 
ideas. For him the fundamental ques- 
tion was this: How many men escape 
death and attain to immortality? Paul’s 
system of thought—his theology, as 
well as his ethic—is to be found in his 
answer to this question, and it is em- 
braced in his three doctrines of redemp- 
tion, faith, and love, respectively. In 
his doctrine of redemption we have 
God’s share in the problem of man’s 
rescue through Christ from the power 
of death, or Satan, the author of death. 
In his doctrine of faith we have man’s 
share in the problem, i.e., the appropria- 
tion or utilization of redemption. In 


his doctrine of love as the supreme mani- 
festation of the Spirit’s working we have 
God and man sharing together in the 
work of rescuing men from death, as 
Paul expresses it in the paradox: “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure.” Paul’s ethic, therefore, as 
well as his doctrine of the Spirit, is a by- 
product of his dualistic supernaturalism, 
which heads up in his doctrine of sal- 
vation, or rescue from the supernatural 
powers—Satan and his hosts, who, 
unmolested, were effecting man’s de- 
struction. 

The fact that we have given a second- 
ary place to the apostle’s ethic is not 
likely to be appreciated by the modern 
man, who realized more and more the 
importance of the ethical in the working 
out of the problems of today and 
tomorrow. But despite any disappoint- 
ment which may arise over this fact 
and in spite of all that may be said in 
praise of the results of Paul’s creative 
genius in the department of ethics, it 
must be confessed that for him the 
ethical was not primary. The eschato- 
logical, or apocalyptic salvation was the 
all-determining fact. The proof of this 
is abundant; we need cite only a few 
passages: “If our hope in Christ has 
reference to this life only, we are of all 
men most to be pitied... .. If from 
the point of view of an ordinary man, 
that is, with no outlook on a blessed 
immortality, I fought with beast-like 
men at Ephesus, what benefit was there 
in that for me? If the dead are not 
raised, and there is consequently no such 
immortality, then let us eat and drink, 
throw away our ethical ideals, and 
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become as the self-indulgent pagans 
about us, for tomorrow we die” (I Cor. 
15:19, 32; see, further, Gal. 5:5, 6; 
I Cor. 9:23-27; I Thess. 3:11—-13). 
Having seen that Paul insisted on 
disinterested love as the only proper 
motive of Christian conduct, because 
only thereby was it possible to escape 
eternal death and attain to immortality, 
we must next ask how he came by such 
an idea. Why was agape and not some 
other quality of character made the 
human condition of this salvation? The 
answer to this question is found in an 
essential feature of Paul’s conception of 
salvation. While, according to Paul, 
salvation was supernatural and eschato- 
logical, and involved a blessed immor- 
tality for both the bodies and spirits of 
men, it meant much more than an 
immortal existence; it provided for men 
ultimately an ontological assimilation 
to the likeness and nature of God. This 
is the meaning of Rom. 8: 28-39: “We 
know that to those who love God all 
things work together to a happy cosmic 
consummation . . . . because whom he 
foreknew he also set apart in advance 
to be conformed ultimately to the image 
of his Son, not the Son in his earthly 
humiliation, but his Son in his heavenly 
glory, in which state of unspeakable 
exaltation he is after all only primus inter 
pares, the first-born among many breth- 
ren.” This assimilation to the nature 
of God is likewise at the basis of I Cor. 
15:44: “Just as we have borne the 
image of the original type-man, the 
earthly Adam, of which fact men have 
overwhelming proof in their corruptible, 
disintegrating bodies that are doomed 
to destruction in consequence of Satan’s 
power over them, so eventually we shall 
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bear the image of the second-type man, 
the One who came from heaven. That 
we shall ultimately be like him is fore- 
cast in Christ’s resurrection, that first 
station in his triumphal march to the 
complete subjugation of the Powers of 
evil. For since his first decisive en- 
counter with them was a victorious one, 
as his resurrection shows, so his ultimate 
subjugation of them is but a matter 
of time. For he must reign until he has 
put all his enemies under his feet, the 
last of whom is Death, or Satan. And 
when all these enemies shall have been 
subjected unto him then shall the Son 
also himself be subjected unto him that 
did subject all things unto him that God 
may be all in all. Nor are we left out 
of this cosmic program; the resurrection 
of Christ was no isolated example of 
the power of God over his enemies and 
ours. We are sons of God, as well as 
is Christ; his destiny shall be ours; 
his ascension exaltation we shall share; 
his heavenly body of glory is the proto- 
type of what these vile bodies of ours 
shall be (see also II Cor. 3:19; Col. 1: 
15-21; 3:9-11). 

It being of the very essence of Paul’s 
doctrine of salvation that hereafter we 
are to bear the image of the heavenly, 
it followed logically from his concep- 
tion of salvation that we should bear 
that image here on earth, for the actual 
realization of salvation had already begun 
for each believer, in one respect, namely, 
in his spirit. The body, to be sure, was 
mortal because of sin, but the spirit 
was immortal because of Christ’s work 
of redemption (Rom. 8:10). While 
the body had to wait for its redemption 
till the Parousia brought the apocalypse 
of the sons of God, the spirit entered . 
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upon its new and immortal existence 
just as soon as one committed himself 
to Christ and received the Holy Spirit 
in return, through which his own spirit 
received power to function in accordance 
with the nature of God, to which it had 
been assimilated. Since God’s nature 
was love, it was necessary and inevit- 
able that this spirit-nature of man 
which had already become like the 
nature of God should be love also, and, 
since it is only through conduct that 
man’s spirit-nature can function and 
reveal itself, it follows that the essence 
of Christian conduct must be love. 
This we believe to be the fundamental 
idea lying back of the so-called dis- 
tinctive Pauline doctrine that the mani- 
festations of the Spirit are to be found 
pre-eminently in the ethical life of the 
Christian. 

“Intellect was worshiped in Greece, 
and power in Rome; but where did St. 
Paul learn the surpassing beauty of 
love?” Thus write the authors of the 
International Critical Commentary on 
I Corinthians. In view of Hosea’s 
tragedy-sermon on the love of God, as 
well as certain expressions in some of 
the Psalms, we should expect to find the 
ultimate source of Paul’s doctrine of the 
love of God to be the Old Testament. 
But in spite of this antecedent prob- 
ability, his utterances do not show this 
to have been the case. He finds in the 
Old Testament warrant for the state- 
ment that we are taught of God to love 
one another, but beyond this he does not 
go (see I Thess. 4:9; Rom. 13:8, 10; 
Gal. 5:14). 

It is held that the source of Paul’s 
knowledge that God is love is to be 


* The Fifth Gospel, p. 153. 


traced to the life of Jesus and it has 
been suggested in support of this view 
that, if we substitute Jesus for love in 
I Cor., chap. 13, it “becomes a simple 
and perfect description of the historic 
Jesus.”* In the injunction: “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfil the 
law of Christ,”’ there is a possible though 
not a certain reference to Jesus’ life and 
teaching. The same may be said of the 
exhortation: “We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak and 
not to please ourselves. Let each of us 
please his neighbor in such a way as to 
build him up in the things that are good. 
This is reasonable since Christ pleased 
not himself” (Rom. 15:1, 2). In Paul’s 
parting words to the Ephesian elders 
there is certainly a reference to the 
teaching of Jesus: ‘In all things I gave 
you an example, that so laboring ye 
cught to help the weak, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, that he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” (Acts 20:35). Unfor- 
tunately, doubt attaches to the Pauline 
character of these words. There is but 
little to show, therefore, that Paul 
drew his doctrine of the love of God from 
the life of Jesus, a result which is not a 
little surprising in view of the fact that, 
if modern interpreters of Jesus are cor- 
rect, Jesus’ contribution to the thought 
of the world, judging by the Synoptic 
Gospels, was pre-eminently a setting 
forth of the love of God. What more 
natural than that Paul should have taken 
this fundamental thought of his Master 
and put it squarely in the center of 
his theological system! Attractive and 
plausible though this theory may be, it 
cannot be made out with certainty on 
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the basis of a strict exegesis of Paul’s 
letters. After all, probably we should 
have been prepared for this result by the 
statement: “Even if we have known 
Christ after the flesh yet now henceforth 
know we him in this respect no more” 
(II Cor. 5:16). 

It was in the redemptive death of 
Jesus that Paul read the lesson of the 
love of God. He says: “For in the time 
when we were yet weak and helpless, 
Christ died for us ungodly ones, a rare, 
yes, almost unprecedented act of love, 
for scarcely ever does it happen that a 
man dies for another even when he is 
righteous. For a good man it is barely 
possible that one would undertake to die. 
But, granting the bare possibility of 
such evidences of love, they do not begin 
to approach the evidence we have of 
God’s love for us, because he shows the 
measure of his love for us, in that while 
we were neither just nor good, but sin- 
ners openly opposed to him, Christ died 
on our behalf. But unprecedented as 
this act of love was, even it does not 
measure the love God has for us. The 
full measure of that love is seen only in 
God’s carrying out for us of his whole 
salvation program. The death of Christ 
did not do this; but because it was a 
marvelous manifestation of God’s love, 
it put an end to our hostility to God. 
That station passed, we are in position 
for the first time to become the objects 
of God’s fulllove. For if we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life, not his earthly life, 
but his post-resurrection life, for it is as 
the risen Christ that he now reigns 
superior to the hosts of darkness and 
death, and is therefore able to carry out 


to completion God’s program of salvation 
from these powers” (Rom. 5:6-10). 
There is no lack of passages to show that 
it was the death of Christ that brought 
clearly to Paul’s mind the truth that 
God is love (see Rom. 8:37-39; Gal. 2: 
20; Eph. 2:3-10; 4:32; 5:1, 2, 25; 
Col. 1:13; 3:13; II Thess. 2:25). 

The results, so far arrived at in this 
study, may thus be summarized: 

1. Paul was a supernaturalist, and, 
as such was a true exponent of his 


2. Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit is of a 
piece with his inherited Israelitish mono- 
theism, which, while it recognized but 
one God, explained the multiplicity of 
phenomena by means of a multiplicity 
of agencies of this God, or beings sub- 
ordinate to him. 

3. The Spirit of God is one of these 
agencies, and the sphere in which it 
operates is human experience. 

4. In the church of the apostolic age 
two views of the manifestations of the 
Spirit are discoverable, namely, the so- 
called primitive Christian, or charis- 
matic view, and the so-called Pauline, 
or ethical view. 

5. Paul, being a practical religionist 
and not a philosophical ethicist, his 
ethical ideas are set forth, not in syste- 
matic form, but in practical applications 
of an all-inclusive principle to the prob- 
lems of conduct. 

6. This principle, which Paul called 
agape, or love, he made the essence of 
conduct, because love is necessary to 
salvation. 

7. Love is necessary to salvation, 
because ultimately salvation means that 
the believer is to be assimilated to the 
likeness and nature of God. Since the 
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nature of God is love, Christian conduct, 
which, according to Paul, is the out- 
ward expression of the God-nature 
within, must be determined by love. 
8. The source of Paul’s doctrine that 
God is love, seems to be neither the Old 
Testament nor the earthly life and 
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teaching of Jesus, but that supreme 
demonstration on the part of Jesus of 
his love for men, namely, his redemp- 
tive death. 

In a subsequent paper the adapta- 
bility of the ethics of Paul to our times 
will be considered. 


MAKING OVER RELIGIOUS DEMOCRACY 


HENRY K. ROWE 
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It is a characteristic of life that it is 
always in process. It is evidence of 
vitality in the Christian church that it is 
undergoing continual change. Nowhere 
is this change going on more strikingly 
than in the making over of such indepen- 
dent democratic churches as the Baptist 
and Congregationalist churches in the 
United States. 

Both of these bodies find their imme- 
diate ancestry in the Independents of 
Great Britain, their remoter kin in the 
Anabaptists of the Continent, their pro- 
totype in the Christians of the primitive 
church. They organized their inde- 
pendent congregations on the basis of a 
converted membership, and claimed 
independence of any hierarchy of clergy 
or church courts. Yet there was a 
period of experiment before the normal 
Congregational type was produced. 


Coquetting with Presbyterianism 
The Reformed churches on the Conti- 


nent retained the Catholic custom of 
resorting to ecclesiastical courts for 


administration, counsel, and discipline. 
It is not strange therefore that, when the 
German Anabaptists organized as a 
separate sect in 1527, they provided for 
a district council and a superintendent 
over the churches of the district, and 
arranged further for a synod above the 
council. In England the General Bap- 
tists organized an association early in the 
seventeenth century, which for a time 
took cognizance of cases of discipline, 
heard appeals from the churches, and 
appointed elders or overseers to plant 
new churches and to have a modified 
control over all the churches in the asso- 
ciation that elected them. Not content 
with associations, the General Baptists 
organized general assemblies which exer- 
cised a right of appeal from churches and 
associations. In both Germany and 
England, however, these experiments 
were short lived, as both bodies declined 
rapidly. 

English speaking Congregationalists 
started as democratic bodies. Their 
standard bearer, Robert Browne, laid 
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down as fundamental principles, (1) the 
right of the individual to decide for him- 
self his church affiliations, (2) the suffi- 
ciency of the local church to elect and 
ordain its officers and to control its own 
affairs, (3) the principle of fellowship 
between churches and the exchange of 
counsel, but without any central author- 
ity to exercise discipline or dictate in 
matters of faith or practice. But for a 
century the early English and American 
Congregationalists inclined toward a 
modified Congregationalism, which has 
been called Barrowism, really semi- 
Presbyterianism, because it recognized 
elders with large powers in the local 
churches, and followed the practice of 
holding synods and consociations, which 
laid down rules of doctrine and discipline 
for all the churches, though the rules 
could not be enforced. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, Congregationalism had shaken 
itself fairly free of these encumbrances, 
except in Connecticut. 


The Association 


Out of the principle of fellowship came 
the association of churches or ministers 
among the regular Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists. The first associations were 
in England, but they gained greater 
importance in America. The associa- 
tion was a voluntary organization exist- 
ing for mutual benefit, but expressly 
repudiating any right to give decisions to 
local churches. It was inclined to free 
itself from troublesome cases of discipline 
by turning these over to temporary local 
councils of church delegates which ad- 
vised with the particular church that was 
in difficulty. The association was useful 
as a buffer against the hostility of the 


Anglican church in England and of the 
“standing order” in New England. 

The Philadelphia Association of Bap- 
tists was the pioneer in America (1707). 
It sent out evangelists who indoctrinated 
the South with those Baptist principles 
that are so prevalent today. Itprepared 
a denominational confession of faith. It 
interested itself in education, helped to 
found in Providence the first Baptist col- 
lege, and gave of its leaders to the New 
England churches. Other associations 
came into existence North and South 
with the multiplication of churches, and 
such organizations followed missions and 
church planting beyond the Alleghenies. 


The Voluntary Society 

The propaganda of evangelical democ- 
racy demanded missionaries, first into 
the frontier regions of American settle- 
ment and then abroad. Missionary 
experiments were made under associa- 
tional auspices, but were not altogether 
successful, chiefly because of the fear 
that associations would become too 
powerful. Necessity mothered the vol- 
untary society, and numerous were the 
offspring. A few like-minded individuals 
might organize themselves into a mis- 
sionary society or an education board, 
and underwrite the various enterprises 
of the denomination without the danger 
of establishing a ruling council or 
assembly. Among the early examples of 
such voluntary groups are the English 
Baptist Missionary Society and the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, both formed with the 
object of carrying Christianity to pagans 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, and state 
missionary societies in the United States 
organized to evangelize the frontiers and 
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to help the weak churches at home. 
Very soon educational institutions were 
founded in the East, including acade- 
mies, colleges, and theological seminaries, 
and as fast as settlements were made and 
schools planted along the advancing wes- 
tern frontier the school found its place 
there also. Education societies took 
upon themselves the task of raising funds 
for these schools. Then came Bible and 
tract societies, Sunday schools, and pub- 
lication societies, and at various times 
women’s missionary societies, children’s 
missionary and temperance bands, and 
eventually the Christian Endeavor and 
allied organizations for young people. 
All these organizations were composed of 
adherents of the churches, and were fos- 
tered and supported by the people of the 
denominations, but their trustees and 
directors were not delegates of churches, 
as in the associations. Added to all 
these were ministers’ conferences and 
clubs, and laymen’s social unions. 

The nineteenth century opened a 
wider vista to the churches of America. 
Numerous were the denominations and 
the organizations demanding support, 
and sometimes there was duplication of 
effort and a lack of co-ordination and 
co-operation that proved a distinct handi- 
cap. The history of the century is a 
commentary on the merits of indepen- 
dency. Looking back probably no one 
would be willing to see its abrogation, 
but the extreme application of the prin- 
ciple clearly had its weaknesses. Local 
churches and their members were con- 
fused through an ever-increasing multi- 
tude of unco-ordinated agencies and gave 
them only spasmodic support. Associa- 
tions gave a place on their programs to 
- representatives of various interests, but 


felt no vital relationship to them. Ac- 
tually associations have done little more 
than furnish an annual stimulus to the 
heart action of the denomination, exer- 
cising the functions of spiritual mourner, 
missionary mentor, and gossip-monger 
for the churches of the district. Con- 
scious of these weaknesses and compelled 
to action by the inexorable law that suc- 
cess is in proportion to efficiency, both 
Baptists and Congregationalists invented 
new machinery, which can be justified 
only by a most elastic interpretation of 
any New Testament polity, but which 
were urgently demanded by the situation 
and which were sanctioned by the will of 
the religious democracy. 


The State and National Conventions 


Among the voluntary societies of the 
nineteenth century were the state mis- 
sionary societies. Gradually they were 
compelled to enlarge their interests. 
Immigrants were pouring into the coun- 
try. The shift of population from 
country to city compelled the planting 
of mission churches in the growing centers 
and the cherishing of weakened rural 
churches. Sunday-school interests allied 
themselves with the state society. Min- 
isters’ conferences and charitable soci- 
eties and education societies grouped 
themselves with the rest for annual con- 
ferences. The next natural step was to 
co-ordinate if not to consolidate all of 
these in a state convention, a process 
which is now going on. State conven- 
tions have been comparatively irrespon- 
sible, and their secretaries have become 
powerful superintendents of denomina- 
tional interests within state lines, but 
rarely has there been any abuse of 
authority. 
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In recent years a similar process has 
been in evidence along national lines. 
Great missionary and publication soci- 
eties were doing heroic service, but there 
were larger interests demanding consid- 
eration, and a platform was needed to 
give expression to denominational con- 
victions. The Congregationalists led 
the way in the organization of a National 
Council in 1871, consisting of ministerial 
and lay delegates from local bodies. Its 
history for nearly half a century has 
demonstrated its usefulness. It has 
always disclaimed any intention to in- 
fringe upon the rights of the churches, 
but the logic of events has led to a modi- 
fication of Congregational polity which 
has resulted in a centralization of organi- 
zation and interests in this national body. 
The Council now meets biennially and 
has its general secretary as the personifi- 
cation of the dignity and energy of the 
denomination. Along the same path 
but more slowly have moved the Bap- 
tists. Southern Baptists had organized 
one convention in 1845 for all their in- 
terests, but the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention did not have its inception until 
1907. Within ten years, however, it has 
demonstrated its value. It has exam- 
ined itself and its constituency through 
commissions, strengthened its forces 
through committee action, correlated the 
work of the great societies by patient 
conference, systematized denominational 
benevolences and improved their ma- 
chinery, and from time to time found 
expression for the denominational con- 
sciousness. 

Religious democracy is rapidly pass- 
ing from the pure to the representative 
type, as is political democracy, safe- 
guarded by the theory of local inde- 


pendence, and by occasional resort to a 
referendum of some sort. In both poli- 
tics and religion there is a growing con- 
sciousness of social solidarity, of large 
responsibilities, and a demand for effi- 
ciency in meeting them, and of enlarging 
opportunities for public service. 


Survival or Readjustment? 


Future readjustments touch present 
organization at four points—the local 
church, the association, the state con- 
ference or convention, and the national 
council or convention. 

The average local church has too 
many organizations in proportion to the 
number of its working members, and 
these organizations are not well co- 
ordinated. There is need of a directing 
staff, or pastor’s cabinet, composed of a 
representative from each department of 
church work, in active co-operation with 
committees that correspond to the spe- 
cific functions that the church has to 
perform. For example, every church 
should have a committee on religious 
education, which would co-ordinate and 
direct all the educational work now dis- 
tributed haphazard among the Sunday 
schools, the young people’s societies, and 
the women’s missionary organizations. 

The association needs redirection. 
Its function has been too narrow. As 
an effective agency of the church militant 
it has been a failure. Attempts to re- 
juvenate it have met with only slight 
success. It is an open question whether 
the normal association has not outlived 
its usefulness except in the rural dis- 
tricts; at least it seems probable that it 
must be radically changed. The asso- 
ciation came into existence when all the 
churches were rural, when hospitality 
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was universal, and when ministers and 
laymen had ample time for such junket- 
ing. In those days the interests of the 
churches were confined mainly to evan- 
. gelism, comity, and matters of discipline. 
Associations in the country are still prac- 
ticable, and rural churches have their 
common problems of local evangelism, 
comity, and community service that call 
for periodical conference. In the busy 
towns there are other problems, and the 
churches in such environment should be 
grouped according to their concerns in 
their own conferences, each with its com- 
mittees on city missions, comity and 
co-operation, civic affairs, community 
service, and the unchurched. The grow- 
ing cities of the United States present a 
problem that the historic polity of in- 
dependency seems unable to solve. 
Perhaps the permanent council with 
enlarged functions may be the type of 
organization needed in the cities to take 
the place of the old-fashioned association. 

The state convention or conference, 
supplemented perhaps by a denomina- 
tional assembly of several states, as in 
the case of the New England conference 


of Congregationalists, is certain to be- 


come increasingly prominent and power- 
ful. When it has merged the separate 
societies that are nearly allied, it is likely 
to have departments or boards, each with 
its secretary to have charge of evangelism, 
education, social service, young people’s 
work, and ministerial supply and mainte- 
nance throughout the state, while the 
general secretary will become increasingly 
important with large executive powers. 


Recent State Convention History 


The co-ordinating movement of recent 
years appears especially in the closer 


affiliation of the state conventions with 
the national societies, and in the closer 
relations of state secretaries with one 
another. The national societies have 
come more and more to look to the co- 
operation of the state convention in 
raising funds, in work for new Ameri- 
cans, and in furthering religious educa- 
tion. The “movements” of recent years 
have brought them into co-operation, 
and some of the states have become the 
agents of all the missionary and benefi- 
cent interests of the denomination. The 
Northern Baptist Convention has taken 
specific action in recognition of its de- 
pendence upon the assistance of the state 
boards. When this growing connection 
with the state convention is placed along- 
side the close relation of the national 
societies and the national convention, it 
becomes clear that the direction and 
administration of the voluntary societies 
are becoming increasingly dependent on 
the delegated bodies that represent the 
churches. This means that the associa- 
tional type of organization is recovering 
its place on the larger field of state and 
national interests. 

It is a social law that individuals 
with similar interests and responsibilities 
naturally associate as a group. This ex- 
plains why state governors have met in 
conference to discuss their common prob- 
lems, and it explains why for the last 
four or five years state secretaries have 
come to have their annual conferences, 
sometimes in connection with confer- 
ences of the officials of the general soci- 
eties, to discuss evangelism, the rural 
problem, the denominational press, and 
the relations of the societies to the con- 
ventions. It is natural to look forward 
to a time when the secretarial confer- 
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ences will become a fixed part of the 
denominational machinery, where plans 
may be initiated for more effective, be- 
cause more co-ordinated, undertakings. 


National Organization 


In the field of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and the Congregational 
National Council there is nothing fixed. 
The experience of some years has given 
convincing evidence of the value of the 
organizations, but has revealed desirable 
improvements which are being made as 
fast as the denominational mind ap- 
proves. In the first place it seems likely 
that organization will become still more 
centralized until not only will the great 
missionary and education societies be- 
come boards of the Convention, but as 
in the state various boards and commis- 
sions will become similar boards of the 
Convention. These will include at least 
young people’s work, social service, and 
education. It is worth considering 
whether such issues as these that con- 
front our American churches do not need 
as much money and concerted attention 
as do the interests of peoples in far away 
continents. The marvelous migration of 
peoples to America presents a problem 
that is too big for any one society or state 
to handle; it might well be made a de- 
partment of the national Convention. 
The same is true of the rural-church 
problem. The problem of organization 
is a problem of readjustment to meet the 
demands of a new day. 

In the second place it is an open ques- 
tion whether the biennial plan of meeting 
adopted by the Congregationalists is not 


better than the annual plan of the Bap- 
tists. It would then be possible for the 
Baptist Convention which represents 
such a widely scattered constituency to 
meet in sections in the alternate years 
when the main body is not in session. 
There would be a value in annual mass 
meetings in each district, mainly of an 
inspirational nature, while the business 
of the whole Convention could well be 
reserved for a biennial meeting of a 
strictly representative assembly, with 
department meetings for special confer- 
ence. 

If representative democracy is to 
maintain itself and prove adequate to 
the mission of the church in the days of 
world readjustments and new rivalries; 
if it is to respond to the demands for 
spiritual guidance and moral inspiration 
and social reformation that are filling 
the air; if it is to be effective in making 
the ideals of the Kingdom practical, it 
must not be afraid to mend where it can 
and alter where it must, not hidebound 
by old custom or carried away by icono- 
clastic zeal, but steadily and coura- 
geously planning and experimenting to 
get as much power as possible out of the 
kindling spirit and the denominational 
machinery. The independent denomi- 
nations cannot afford a policy of oppor- 
tunism; rather they must understand 
their functions, define their policies, and 
determine their organizations along the 
lines of a telic, constructive statesman- 
ship. Then they may expect to have a 
place in the sun and respectful recogni- 
tion from those whose forms of creed or 
organization are not the same. 
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THE SALVATION OF THE LIFE 


SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


There are several great words that are 
fundamental in Christianity. Among 
these the word “salvation” holds an 
honorable place; in fact, it may be said 
that Christianity is the religion of 
redemption. Since this is so it is neces- 
sary that we have a clear conception of 
the meaning and scope of this great word. 


1. The Varied Conceptions 
of Salvation 


The moment we attempt to define this 
term confusion begins and misunder- 
standing arises. Thus, for long genera- 
tions and by millions of men the word 
“salvation” has been taken in a nega- 
tive, narrow, and partial sense. Some 
men have construed salvation primarily 
in terms of deliverance from sin and 
rescue from peril. This conception is 
forever true so far as it goes; but at 
best it is negative and is simply the 
beginning of the redemptive work of 
Christ. Others have construed it in 
terms of the soul’s welfare and have 
limited their interest to a single aspect 
of life. To be saved usually signified 
to have one’s sins forgiven and to have 
the soul prepared for heaven. To be 
saved meant to be saved out of the 
world and fitted for life in some other 
world beyond the ranges of time and 
earth. Man’s life was divided up into 
sections—into two, body and soul, 
according to some; into three, body, 
soul, and spirit, according to others. 
By both parties, however, the soul was 


regarded as the precious and priceless 
thing. The soul is the subject of 
Christ’s redemption and when this is 
saved all is well and everything else 
may go. 

In all of these conceptions salvation 
has to do with the soul and its destiny 
hereafter and has little relation to life 
and its usefulness. In these concep- 
tions salvation means rescue, and has 
little relation to the development of life 
and its uses in the Kingdom of God. 
Then, too, emphasis is laid upon the 
idea of escape from retribution and 
failure in the hereafter, and not upon the 
possession of life in the Kingdom of 
God here and everywhere. Let the 
world go, men have said, if only the soul 
can be saved. “What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? And what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?” 

Two things are implied in this con- 
ception which may be noted. First, it 
implies the salvation of that part of 
man known as the soul; and, secondly, 
it implies the assurance of safety for the 
soul in the great hereafter. Millions of 
people have lived in a Christian land 
and have grown up in the church who 
never imagined that the purpose of 
Christ was larger than that here indi- 
cated. It did not enter into our hearts 
to conceive that Christ had come to save 
the whole man, body, mind, and spirit, 
for this life as well as for the life to come. 
It did not dawn upon us that Christ 
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had come to save the whole lifetime of 
man, to develop his powers to their 
fullest capacity, and to claim these 
powers for the uses of the kingdom. It 
did not dawn upon us till we were thirty 
years of age that God had a will for 
this present world, and that it was his 
purpose to establish his kingdom here, 
and that men were called to serve the 
uses of this kingdom and to co-operate 
with God in its establishment in the 
earth. Without pursuing this thought 
any farther, we may turn to consider 
the life and teaching of the Master on 
this subject. 


2. The Meaning of Life 


To understand the teaching of Christ 
concerning salvation we must know his 
point of view. On this question there 
can be no doubt or uncertainty. His 
master-thought was the idea of the 
Kingdom of God; and his purpose was 
the revelation of that kingdom and the 
winning of men unto membership in it. 
It is the Father’s purpose to establish 
in this earth his kingdom, where his 
name is hallowed and his will is done, 
as in heaven. This kingdom is at once 
the Old Testament sublimated and the 
New Testament fulfilled. This kingdom 
is nothing less than the inner meaning of 
the world and the far-off goal of history. 
Men are called to be members of this 
kingdom, to have its spirit, and to live 
by its law; they are to be workers in this 
kingdom and to extend it in the world. 
To be a member of the kingdom is the 
supreme good; to miss the kingdom is 
to miss the true end of life. To serve the 
uses of the kingdom is to find one’s true 
work; to live for other ends rather than 
those of the kingdom is to miss the 


mark. To be lost, according to the 
Master, is to live outside the kingdom 
and to waste one’s self on false ends. 
To be saved is to be a member of the 
kingdom and to serve its ends and uses. 

In our world a great process is going 
forward that we may call the Kingdom 
of God. Men are called to be members 
of this kingdom and to promote its 
coming. In its personal aspect this 
means that man is here to grow a soul, 
to develop a personality, and to unfold 
his powers to the full. He is here to 
enter into the purpose of God, to advance 
this purpose in the world, that thereby 
he may serve the kingdom and its uses. 
In its social aspects this means that men 
are here to love and to serve others and 
to be trained in the divine art of living 
together. To be righteous means to 
come into right relations with God and 
with one’s fellows, to love them and to 
learn to live with them. To be sinful 
is to break relations with men, to live 
for one’s self, and to do nothing for the 
common good. In its wider scope it 
means that man is here to be a child of 
God, to enter into the plans of the 
Father, and to become a partner with 
him in his great enterprise. Men are 
called into fellowship with the Father, 
are given the vision of the kingdom, and 
are then sent to build on earth the City 
of God. In its longer reaches this means 
that man is here in training for larger 
tasks in the Great Empire of the Father. 
Concerning the future we do not know 
very much, for God has not chosen to 
lift the veil; but some things are plain. 
As men have served the purposes of 
God here they are prepared for larger 
tasks there. The reward of faithful- 
ness here is larger service there. In 
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some way the condition and quality of 
life here determine the fate and destiny 
of the life hereafter. Whatever goes 
into the first of life goes into all life; 
and whatever is left out of the first of 
life is left out of life beyond. Here and 
now in this little province we call earth, 
man becomes a citizen of the empire 
and is called to practice its citizenship. 
His task is to have the spirit of a citizen, 
to extend the frontiers of the Father’s 
reign, to realize in this little colony 
and province the law and life and reign 
of the very empire itself. All the time, 
however, though living in the province, 
he is a citizen of the empire and has 
the feel of being a free citizen. Some 
day if he has been faithful here and has 
had the spirit of the kingdom he shall 
be summoned from the province to the 
very capitol itself. He is now a free- 
born citizen of the kingdom who has 
proved his loyalty to the King. Then 
he shall have the freedom of every city 
in the great empire and shall march right 
into its full plebiscite. 

Summing up: the purpose of God in 
the world, so far as we can understand 
that purpose, is the preparation for the 
Kingdom of God of the largest number 
of great lives, developed in mind, dis- 
ciplined in will, loving in heart, trained 
in the divine art of living together, and 
co-operating with God in the fulfilment 
of his purposes. Sin is the missing of 
this mark; it is the refusal of man to 
enter into God’s will and to serve his 
purposes; it is the choice of the smaller 
self against the greater whole; it is the 
preference to stoop when God asks man 
to rise; it is the refusal to move in line 
with the divine process, because of 
unbelief or cowardice. The life is lost 
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when it misses this mark and fails to 
serve the kingdom and its uses. The 
life is saved when it finds this true end, 
lives in the purpose of God, serves the 
uses of the kingdom. The Kingdom. 
of God is a present fact, and man is 
saved or lost now, in so far as he is saved 
for the kingdom or is lost to its uses. 


3. The Nature of Salvation 


On this question of salvation Christ’s 
purpose is plain and his teaching is clear. 
First, the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. To be 
lost, according to Christ, was to be with- 
out God, to be living outside his purpose 
and his kingdom, and so to be missing the 
mark of life. To be saved was to be 
saved from waste and failure and sin, to 
give one’s life to God, and to serve his 
uses. This is made very plain in all his 
teaching, but is summed up in the three 
great parables of grace. The sheep is 
lost because it is outside the fold and 
no longer serves the shepherd. The coin 
is lost because it is useless and means loss 
to the housewife. The boy is lost be- 
cause he is throwing his life away and is 
breaking his father’s heart. Sheep, coin, 
boy, all are missing the true mark and 
are losing their lives. Sheep, coin, boy, 
all are saved when they find their true 
places and serve life’s true uses. 

Secondly, the Son of Man seeks to 
save the whole life of man. According 
to the gospel record, Jesus worked for 
the whole man and he never made any 
distinction between work for the soul and 
work for the body. In fact, he spent a 
large part of his time ministering to what 
men are pleased to call the temporal 
and material needs of the people. In 
the Nazareth synagogue he outlined his 
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program showing that he had come to 
bless the whole life of man (Luke 4:17- 
20). It may be said that the churches 
have given these words an almost wholly 
spiritual and inward application; but 
in so doing they have perverted the 
plain teaching of the Master and have 
missed the power of his example. The 
interest of Christ—how plain it is!— 
is not limited to what men are pleased 
to call the inward and spiritual life. He 
came to save the man—body, mind, and 
spirit; he came to save man for this 
world and for every world. 

In his teaching he is not less explicit 
and positive. As a matter of fact he 
never made any distinction between 
soul and body, treating one part as essen- 
tial and eternal and the other as acci- 
dental and passing. He never said 
one word about saving the soul; “Save 
your life,” was his constant and impres- 
sive charge. There are several instances 
in the Gospels where the word soul is 
used, but every student knows that the 
Greek word is loosely translated. Ser- 
mons innumerable have been preached 
from the text: “What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” But as 
a matter of fact the word here trans- 
lated “soul” is the same word that in 
an earlier verse is translated “life”: 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” The nature of the saying 
necessitates this translation of the word. 
By what right then do we change the 
translation in the verse below and repre- 
sent Christ as confusing men by talking 
about the soul? “Save your life”— 
this was his charge to men. Have a 


care for your life, is his warning in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Let your whole 
life be saved for the kingdom and its 
service; do not waste yourself on purely 
accidental and incidental things. Do 
not allow your mind to lie dormant 
and your powers to rust unused. Save 
your body, unfold your powers, use 
every one of your talents. Man is called 
to give his life to the kingdom and its 
work. What can man give in exchange 
for his life? What can he offer as a 
substitute for a life’s service? Not 
the world, not his gold, nothing but his 
life, himself, his all. The contrast in 
Christ’s teaching between the life saved 
and the life lost is not, as many suppose, 
the contrast between soul and body or 
between the soul saved and the soul 
lost forever, but between the life saved 
for the kingdom and devoted to its true 
end and the life spent for self and wasted 
on trifles. 

Thus, the salvation of the life was the 
object of Christ’s effort. And this, it 
may be said, is a much larger and more 
inclusive work than the saving of the 
soul. To save the life is to save the 
whole man—body, mind, and spirit; to 
save the life is to save the man in all his 
capacities and powers; to save the life is 
to unfold life’s potencies and to realize 
its possibilities; to save the life is to 
save man’s whole existence, his days, 
his years, his talents, his service for the 
Kingdom of God. Suppose the Son of 
Man were here today and saw men 
giving their lives to the gaining of wealth, 
coining their time and talents into gold, 
and yet all the time counting upon hav- 
ing their souls saved at last. Would he 
not ask: ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
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own life?” Man is called to give a 
lifetime’s service to the kingdom. What 
shall a man give as a substitute for a life’s 
service? Suppose Jesus were here today 
and saw men and women living frivolous 
and sensual lives, never trying to unfold 
the capacities of their being and letting 
their powers run to waste, in the mis- 
taken notion that it matters little how 
the life is spent, provided only the soul 
is saved at the end and is permitted to 
enter heaven. Would he not sadly say: 
“Have I been so long time with you 
and is this all you know of my salva- 
tion?” The Son of Man was not con- 
tent to have a man waste his years and 
powers in sin, and then, repenting at the 
very end of life, hope to have the soul 
saved for heaven. He was not content 
to have men live cheap, petty lives here, 
with minds unilluminated and capacities 
undeveloped, if only their souls be saved 
hereafter. In fact, he knew nothing of 
any such conception as this, and it is 
certain that he would repudiate it as a 
false and pernicious doctrine. 

One of the most dismal and tragic 
failures of history has been made at this 
point. Some years ago President North- 
rup, in a memorable address, discussed 
some of the hindrances to the work of 
the kingdom. And one of the most 
serious hindrances, he found, had been a 
wrongful abandonment of the idea of 
the Kingdom of God and the substitu- 
tion of a lesser idea in its place. Men 
had lost the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as that great divine society which it is 
God’s will to establish on earth, and had 
sought a kingdom to be found in heaven. 
Along with this they had lost the Chris- 
tian idea of the salvation of the life, here 
and now, from sin and failure, and had 
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come to think of salvation as the rescue 
of the soul from the pains of hell here- 
after. But according to Christ’s con- 
ception it is God’s purpose to establish 
his kingdom on this earth; men are 
called to be citizens of this kingdom here 
and now, and to labor for its full realiza- 
tion; men are lost when they miss the 
kingdom and live outside its law; men 
are saved when they see this kingdom 
and serve its uses. Salvation is a present 


fact, and it includes the whole life of 


man. 
These mistaken conceptions of sal- 
vation have wrought havoc in the world. 
Because of a partial conception of 
salvation many have tried to save the 
soul while wasting the life. Because 
of a mistaken conception of salvation 
they have misplaced the emphasis in 
thought and in effort. They have 
allowed the time and powers of men to be 
wasted for the kingdom here, while 
hoping to have the soul saved for heaven 
hereafter. Worse than this, they have 


neglected the work of child nurture and 


life training, in the confidence that 
everything may come out all right. 
The life may be wasted. The child may 
grow up without proper training. What 
does it matter? In later life he may be 
converted and his soul will be saved. 
If only the soul is saved, it matters little 
about the life. Many a person, like 
an old woman that I knew, has lived 
under the influence of an abominable 
doctrine, believing that all could “be 
made right in five minutes before I die.” 
Of all the miserable heresies that have 
ever plagued the world and misled 
human beings, this is one of the most 
pernicious. And yet it is a heresy that 
has wide currency, that has influenced 
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millions of people and cheated them 
out of their life’s heritage. 

The salvation of the whole life is the 
aim of all right religion and all religious 
teaching. To save the life, it is needless 
to repeat, is to save the whole man in all 
his powers and talents, in his possibilities 
and years. To save the life is to unfold 
its powers, to save the service for the 
use of the kingdom, to save it for this 
world and for every world. To estab- 
lish this truth in its central place in 


- man’s thought and to make it the stan- 


dard conception in our effort is in a 
large sense the present task of religious 
teachers. The acceptance of this truth 
in all its bearings and applications will 
work a complete change in the thought 
of Christian men and will compel a reval- 
uation of all our methods of teaching and 
training. If one were asked to name 
one of the greatest needs of our time, he 
would say that it is a true and Christian 
conception of the Kingdom of God. We 
must reconceive Christ’s great concep- 
tion and must make it central in our 
thought and effort; then we must have 


‘a theology that is construed in the 


categories of the Kingdom of God and its 
coming, that shall interpret life and 
sin and salvation in terms of the king- 
dom, and shall show how man can serve 
the kingdom and its uses. 


4. The Salvation of the Life 


We are now in a position to under- 
stand the meaning of salvation and the 
nature of our work for men. We are 
here to save life from failure and missing 
the mark, to develop and train the 
powers and faculties of men and to 
save them for the uses of the kingdom, to 
save the whole man for the service of the 


Kingdom of God here and for citizenship 
in the kingdom everywhere. 

The work of the church is to save life 
for the kingdom and its uses. It is 
unfortunate that the work of salvation 
has been construed almost wholly in 
terms of rescue. Great emphasis has 
been placed upon the fact of sin, and 
stress has been laid upon the doctrine 
that men are lost. It has been assumed 
that, the deeper the degradation of 
man, the more manifest is the power of 
God in his salvation. It has sometimes 
been taught that a moral life is a barrier 
in one’s way and minimizes the grace 
of Christ. Thus all unconsciously men 
have set a premium upon the gutter and 
the swine trough and have minimized 
the grace of Christ in childish innocence 
and religious growth. 

And as a consequence the work of 
training and molding the life for the 
kingdom has been largely ignored. 
What did it matter what was done or 
left undone before the child was born 
or while it was an infant? At some 
time in later life it would be evangelized; 
perhaps it would be so converted, and 
its soul saved; and all was well. Great 
emphasis has been laid upon evangel- 
ism, and great campaigns have been 
inaugurated to win outsiders. All this 
is well and this work is necessary. But 
while this has been done other work no 
less necessary has been left undone. 
Many churches have almost wholly neg- 
lected the work of training children and 
molding their lives for the kingdom. 
Conversion has been regarded as the 
one primary fact, and everything has 
been construed in terms of this one 
experience. There has been little con- 
scious and. intelligent effort to nurture 
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the life for conversion, and little con- 
scious and constructive effort to pre- 
pare it for life in the kingdom. The 
whole effort has been to get the soul 
converted and so saved for heaven. 

But the evangel of the kingdom is 
much larger than this and contains a 
greater conception of salvation. The 
Son of Man, according to his own simple 
and majestic words, has come that men 
may have life and may have it more 
abundantly. He has come to save men 
from sin and failure; to make them 
children of God and citizens in his 
kingdom; to unfold their capacities and 
to lift them up into the fulness of life. 
It is therefore an utter misinterpreting 
of the gospel to suppose that it is here 
simply to redeem men from the gutter 
and to save them from eternal doom. 
Salvation means no less than the whole 
work of shaping life and growing a 
soul. Blessed be God that there is 
power in the gospel to rescue the jewel 
from the gutter and to make it fit for 
the King’s crown. But blessed be God 
that there is power in the gospel to keep 
lives out of the gutter and to fit them 
for the largest tasks in the kingdom. 
The grace of the gospel is revealed most 
fully in the building up of lives in virtue 
and so in keeping them from the gutter. 
Some of the evangelism of the past has 
all unconsciously set a premium upon 
degradation and has glorified the swine 
trough. One of the most pestiferous 
lies is the old saying that “It takes a 
great sinner to make a great saint.” If 
that is true, Satan is the most promising 
candidate for sainthood, and the Lord 
Jesus made a mistake in living a sinless 
life. Asa matter of fact the great saints 
of the church and the great servants of 
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humanity have come not from the swine 
trough but from the family altar. There 
have been a few great saints, we may 
admit, who have come from the far 
country, but they are the exception and 
not the rule. The great apostle could 
say: “TI have lived in all good conscience 
before God unto this day.” Martin 
Luther could say: “Ich war immer ein 
frommer Mensch.” And let us not 
forget that the Son of Man was fitted 
for his divine work by a sinless youth. 
The forgetfulness of this great truth 
has made much of the tragedy of life 
and is responsible for the sad neglect of 
religious training. By all means let 
us rescue the perishing and care for the 
dying; but with a divine urgency let 
us labor to train lives for the kingdom 
that they may never become outcasts 
and wastrels. 

The salvation of the life for the King- 
dom of God is the sum of all Christian 
effort. The time has been when the 
power of the gospel was shown in its 
ability to save the outcast and to trans- 
form the degraded. The time is com- 
ing when the power of the gospel will be 
revealed even more fully in its ability 
to save the child from sin and to build it 
up in Christlikeness. It is a great thing 
to see the degraded restored, to see the 
man once demon-possessed now clothed 
and in his right mind at the feet of 
Christ. But it is an even greater thing 
to see a life saved for the Kingdom of 
God, growing up into God in all things, 
and using all of its powers and capacities 
for the welfare of the world. In saying 
this we are not minimizing the grace 
of God or making the cross of Christ of 
no effect. Nay, rather, we are magni- 
fying that grace and are honoring the 


redemptive work of Christ. Thus far 
men have assumed that the grace of God 
can be shown only in the work of regener- 
ating the depraved and renewing them 
in life. We are here to protest against 
this narrow conception and to assume 
that the grace of God can be shown just 
as fully and mightily in the work of 
keeping the soul and molding it for the 
Kingdom of God. We have assumed 
that the grace of God can work through 
the men who are preaching the gospel 
and winning sinners back to righteous- 
ness. We are now prepared to affirm 
that the same grace can work no less 
potently through men who are training 
lives and seeking to create a helpful 
environment. Grace is here to save the 
fallen, and grace is here to save men from 
falling. Grace is here to save a man 
from failure, and grace is here to build 
him up into the fulness of life in Christ. 
Divine grace is shown even more fully 
in keeping lives than in rescuing out- 
casts. 

And this saving work of Christ cul- 
minates in the unfolding of life to its 
fullest capacity. Man as we know him 
is a group of possibilities; to be man 
in the largest sense these potentialities 
must be nourished into expression and 
developed into fulness. The infant at 
birth is but a bundle of possibilities that 
run up the scale almost to infinity; 
in fact, no one has measured those 
upward possibilities. Man is to be 
trained and developed in all his capaci- 
ties and possibilities that he may live 
as a citizen of the Kingdom of God 
and promote its coming in the universe. 
Concerning the future of the life we 
cannot say very much. But the church 
has always taught that in some way the 
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condition and destiny of the life hereafter 
are conditioned upon the quality and 
character of this life here. And so the 
Christ comes that man may have life 
and may have it more abundantly— 
life here and now, life spiritual, life 
mental, life moral and physical; that 
man may grow tall in soul, and strong 
in body, with heart full, brain clear, affec- 
tions purified, will under control; that 
man here and now may have life, God’s 
kind of life, and may attain unto the 
measure of the stature of manhood in 
Christ Jesus and be filled unto all the 
fulness of God. 

Thus we see that the word salvation 
is a great and all-inclusive word. The 
diameter of the word circumscribes an 
orbit that is as wide as the purpose of 
God and as inclusive as the whole being 
of man. It covers the entire process 
from the beginning of life to its fullest 
maturity in the kingdom of the Father. 
It includes the deliverance of the life 
from sin and failure and missing the 
mark; and it includes the growth of the 
body, the development of the mind, and 
the discipline of the soul. It implies the 
unfolding of the soul’s capacities to their 
fullest degree, and their use in the service 
of the kingdom. It means the lifting 
up of the man who has fallen but 
even more it means the strengthening 
of man that he may not fall. 

Another thing: this true and Chris- 
tian conception of salvation will put new 
meaning and urgency into our work for 
men. Some persons would tell us that 
the one supreme motive is that of saving 
souls from the hell beyond and saving 
them for the heaven above. There is a 
great and vital truth here; and it will 
be a sad day for the church and the 
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world when we lose out of our lives the 
thought of the future and its meaning. 
But the truth we are setting forth here 
restores the balance in thought and 
gives our efforts a new urgency. Men 
are in hell now, the hell of lost manhood 
and wasted life. Men are lost here and 
now, lost to the kingdom and its uses. 
Men may be saved now, saved for God 
and for his kingdom. Men are saved 
here and now when they become mem- 
bers of the kingdom and live for life’s 
true ends. Perdition and salvation are 
present facts. Heaven and hell are 
here and now. All around us are lost 
lives, men and women who are missing 
the mark and losing their one chance of 
serving the Kingdom of God. What 
the future may bring of doom or glory 
we do not know, but doom and glory are 
present facts in the lives of men; and 
the separations before the great white 
throne are but the results of the lives 
here. Suppose we realized this tre- 
mendous fact. We would work for 
men with a new love and urgency. We 
would hate with a divine and burning 
hatred the things that mar and trip and 
misshape lives. We would seek to 
bring every soul to self-knowledge, to 
show it the true goal of life, and to win 
it unto God and his kingdom. The con- 
sciousness of this truth would intensify 
tenfold our interest in men, and multiply 
our efforts to save them. More than 
that, it would broaden our program and 
would send us out to work for the whole 
man. We would insist then that every 
life shall be well born, well nourished, 
well protected. We would demand that 
it be well cared for and well trained. 
We would labor unceasingly to take up 
stumbling-blocks out of its way and to 
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surround it with a moral atmosphere. 
We would never rest till we had brought 
it to God and had led it into the full 
blessing of the kingdom. 

In the light of all this, we see how 
evil and damnable are all those men and 
influences that trip up human lives, that 
lead children astray, that cheat the life 
of its power and possibilities, that ruin 
lives and cast them upon the rubbish 
heap. We understand now what the 
Master meant when he said: ‘Woe 
unto the world because of the things 
that cause men to stumble. But woe 
unto that man through whom the 
stumbling comes. It were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in 
the depths of the sea” (Matt. 18:1-7). 
In the light of this we see how blessed 
and Christly it is to help any soul, to 
take up stumbling-blocks, to make 
straight paths for men’s feet, to lead 
the life to its true Lord, and to fit it for 
larger tasks in the Kingdom of God. 
“He that winneth souls is wise” (Prov. 
11:30). “They that be wise, or teachers, 
shall shine with the brightness of the 
firmament and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever (Dan. 12:3). 

In the light of all this we see the real 
and fatal nature of sin. It is a missing 
of the mark in life; it is the failure of 
man to be that great and wonderful 
thing God meant him to be; it is the 
ruin, the undoing, the dehumanizing of 
man. According to the Son Jesus, 
sin is the worst evil that can befall a man. 
Better cut off the hand or pluck out the 
eye than have one of these lead you into 
sin. Better that a millstone were hanged 
about one’s neck and he were drowned 
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in the depths of the sea than that he 
should tempt another or push a life into 


sin. 

The tragic, the maddening thing 
about sin is not so much the suffering 
and punishment; it is rather the loss 
of life, the failure of man to be his true 
self and to find his true goal. The 
serious, the fatal thing about it is not 
so much the doom of the future, though 
this may be serious enough; it is rather 
the fact that here and now life is lost 
and wasted; and this loss can never 
be made good and this waste can 
never be recovered. We do not know 
fully what this loss may mean to the soul 
in the far future; but we do know that 
the life that is lost here for the kingdom 
has lost forever its one chance of attain- 
ing this life’s end and of serving the uses 
of the kingdom. We intensify tenfold 
the solemnity of life and the meaning 
of salvation when we read them in the 
present tense in terms of the Kingdom 
of God and its coming. ‘What shall it 


profit a man though he gain the whole’ 


world and lose his own life? or what 
shall a man give as a substitute for his 
life ?”’ 

The full and frank recognition of 
this truth will bring about some very 
practical results. For one thing, it 
will remove all causes of friction and 
misunderstanding between the different 
classes of workers. The social-service 
worker will honor the work of the evan- 
gelist; the evangelist will honor the work 
of the statesman; and all will honor the 
work of the parent. Life, we see, is a 
complex thing, and to save the whole 
life we must touch it on all sides. No 
one line of work alone can do the whole 


work of the kingdom, but all are needed 


for the perfection of the life. For an- 
other thing, it will mean a more sympa- 
thetic co-operation on the part of all the 
agencies of man’s social life: the home, 
the school, the press, the church. And 
this will compel religious teachers and 
social workers to unite in framing a 
comprehensive, constructive, scientific, 
and Christian program of action. The 
race possesses knowledge enough, con- 
science enough, devotion enough to 
frame the outlines at least of such a 
program. What we need just now is a 
very definite conception of the great 
end and aim of all Christian effort; 
then there must be a unification and 
socialization of the intelligence, the con- 
science, and the devotion of the people. 
Life is an organic thing and our efforts 
must be organic. We must deal with 
life as a whole and must lift up the whole 
man together. Life can never be im- 
proved and exalted by any mere peddling 
process. The whole ideal of the kingdom 
must be unveiled before the eyes of the 
soul, and the soul must be taught to 
live as a citizen of the kingdom. 

In conclusion and in summary, this 
work of saving the lives for the kingdom 
covers the whole being of man, implies 
the development of all his capacities, 
and involves the use of all his powers in 
the service of mankind. In many of 
the conceptions of salvation and in many 
of the efforts for man’s uplift, this 
aspect has been much ignored. And 
consequently men’s efforts have begun 
too far up the path of life to be fully 
effective. But from the conception of 
salvation that is here described we see 
that our program contemplates the 
training and development of life in all 
its capacities and powers, physical, 
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mental, aesthetic, moral, and spiritual. 
The body is to be honored, for it is the 
abode and the medium of the spirit, and 
is to be made as strong and beautiful 
as possible. The mind is to be developed 
and trained that man may become fully 
rational and may serve God with all his 
mind. Every brain has millions of 
undeveloped cells, which signifies that 
every life is infinitely poorer than it 
might be. The average person is an 
undeveloped possibility. “May God 
forgive me,” said Mrs. Browning, “I 
- have not used half of the powers he gave 
me.” ‘The saving of the life means the 
unfolding and development, in far 
larger measure than is now the case, of 
these innate capacities of the human 
being. This is a great and compre- 
hensive work, and calls for an intelligent 
and conscious direction of life. The 
feelings are to be aroused and guided and 
given proper direction. The feelings, it 
may be said, are the dynamo that 
furnishes power for life’s activities; 
not suppression but direction is the 
wise course here. The imagination must 
be awakened and given high ideals for its 


contemplation. The aesthetic cravings 
should be rendered vigorous by careful 
training and by a study of the truly 
artistic. The mind must be trained to 
observe, to compare, to discriminate, 
and then to follow a train of reasoning 
with persistence and concentration. The 
will must be disciplined and steadied so 
that it may not only admit the obligation 
but follow it. The moral insight must 
be clarified and made both quick and 
unerring, so that man may distinguish 
good from evil and may also discern 
between the doubtful and the certain. 
In fine, the children of the race, with 
all their possibilities of life and service, 
are to be trained and developed in all 
their capacities and powers that they 
may live as citizens of the Kingdom of 
God and promote the process of human 
progress. 

Thus, our whole work sums itself up in 
the one inclusive task of saving life for the 
Kingdom of God, that all its capacities 
may be unfolded and the soul may 
attain to its full stature. With this con- 
ception our thought returns full-orbed, 
and oureffort achieves its highest success. 
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THE CLASH OF CONTENDING FORCES 
IN GREAT CITIES 


CHARLES HATCH SEARS, D.B. 
New York City 


The city—why discuss the city? Is 
it not merely a habitation of man? 
What matters the habitation? “A 
man’s a man for a’ that,’’ and needs the 
restraint, consolation, and incentives 
of the gospel, whether he lives on the 
wide prairie, in a New England farm 
house, or in a modern city tenement. 
We have accustomed ourselves to live 
in town and small city, but we have not 
adjusted either our home or our church 
life to a great city. We are familiar 
with the psychology of the farm; the 
most of us were born into it. We have 
adjusted ourselves to the psychology 
of the village and of the small city, but 
we have not yet familiarized ourselves 
with the psychology of great cities. 

The city—what is the city? 

A city—that is where Dives and 
Lazarus both live. 

A city—that is where men die of lone- 
liness in a crowd. 

A city—that is the land of plenty 
where men die of starvation. 

A city is where a thousand people live 
on an acre of ground that they never see. 

A city is where thousands live in a 
single block and never know that they 
have a neighbor. 

A city is a place where may be seen 
both the glitter of vice and the glow of 
virtue. 

A city is a place where vice centers 
in sunless spots, and where virtue shines 
in secluded places. 


A city is all desert for some, all oasis 
for others. 

A city is a place which some greet 
with a cheer; which others endure with 
tears. 

But a city may not be characterized 
in epigram. 
A Place of Contrasts 


The great city is a place of contrasts, 
characterized by greater diversity of 
tongues than was heard in the tower of 
Babel; by such social contrast as neither 
Dives nor Lazarus ever knew; by such 
physical suffering as few but Job have 
ever conceived; by vices which were the 
undoing of Lot in Sodom; by such re- 
morse as the Prodigal Son felt when he 
came to himself; by such virtues as 
those of the rich young ruler; by such 
insight as that of Nicodemus; by such 
devotion to humble tasks as that of 
Dorcas and her associates; and by such 
a passion for Christ as fired Paul and 
kept him aflame for a lifetime. 

The great city may be seen from a 
thousand different angles, but no two 
angles will be found in harmony. Per- 
haps this is because the city is a diamond 
in the rough. When all of its facets 
are polished, they will fit together as 
symmetrically as those of a diamond and 
give out as great a luster. 

But today the great city seen from 
one of its facets is economic law, hard 
and relentless; from another it is politi- 
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cal expediency, too often void of con- 
sideration for the man; from another, 
vice, repellent and hideous; from 
another, ignorance too dense to be 
penetrated; from another, culture, too 
indifferent to care—but again responsive 
and trained to act; from another, 
religious faith, now as impotent as a 
prayer before a mountain, but again 
strong enough to remove a mountain. 


The City’s Psychology 

The great city has a peculiar psychol- 
ogy difficult to understand—a certain 
mental imperviousness, a certain emo- 
tional unresponsiveness. While writing 
these words I broke my glasses. Im- 
pelled by the imperative necessity of 
saving time, I prevailed upon myself to 
ask a neighbor to. take the broken 
glasses to an optician, that I might be 
saved a two-hour trip down town. This 
I believe was the first time in my eighteen 
years of life in New York that I had 
asked a favor of a mere neighbor, one 
with whom I had had no established 
relations, business, church, or social. 
The feelings of a typical city man of the 
American type are as closely insulated 
as the electric wire which runs into a 
telephone receiver. He has an acquired 
instinct of fear—lest the feelings should 
get short-circuited by coming into touch. 


Housing.—This peculiar psychology | 


of the big city, and indeed the problem 
confronting both the home and the 
church, grows in no small degree from 
the housing problem. In New York 
City people do not own the houses they 
live in—only about one family in twenty- 
five. The consequence is that they are 
as migratory as the Arabs of the desert. 
A family lives in one locality today 


and in another tomorrow. Today a 
particular neighborhood is German; 
tomorrow, Jewish; and the day after, 
Italian. 

Individual isolation—City dwellers 
lead detached lives, unknown in the 
office building where they work day by 
day, unknown in the apartment where 
they sleep at night, and unknown on 
the street where they walk at evening 
time, and thus is lost, the power of 
unconscious influence which is the great- 
est asset of the Christian church. . 

Too preoccupied.—In a city like New 
York life is overwrought—too pre- 
occupied for religious thought, too busy 
and too strenuous for men to give them- 
selves to voluntary Christian service. 

Confused moral ideals—In the tower 
of Babel—the modern big city—the 
confusion of tongues is a barrier to the 
progress of Americanizing and Chris- 
tianizing the foreigner; but more serious 
than that is the confusion of moral ideals 
which grow out of a cosmopolitan life 
resulting in a general loss of moral 
intensity. What matters a religious 
conviction anyhow so long as good 
people hold diametrically opposite ones! 
Surely this moral confusion is far more 
serious than the confusion of tongues. 


What Is the City’s Challenge? 

Such is the great city which we see 
over against us. The needs of indi- 
viduals challenge our sympathy. We 
minister to those suffering from hunger 
and disease. We seek to bring to them- 
selves prodigals from distant city, 
hamlet, and country-side, who in the 
faraway city, free from all restraints, 
are wasting their lives. We care for 
young children who need the sympathetic 
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hand of the Master of lives. We “big- 
brother” the men from distant shores 
who look to us for American ideals and 
who need America’s Christ. 

We have no question that it is Chris- 
tian to look at the city from the point 
of view of individual need. We cannot 
forget that Jesus took notice of the 
flowers, that he observed the sparrows, 
that he took a little child and set him 
in the midst of them, that he commended 
the shepherd who left for the time the 
ninety and nine to look after the one 
lost sheep, that he regarded sympatheti- 
cally the woman who rejoiced to find 
the one lost coin, that he used the father’s 
reception of the prodigal as an illustra- 
tion of the Great Father’s solicitude for 
the returning son. Jesus’ affectionate 
consideration for the individual life 
must control the action of every Chris- 
tian who has the heart of the Master. 
We shall not study the city from this 
point of view but in looking at it from 
another viewpoint, it should not be 
forgotten that consideration for the 
individual and ministry to individual 
need is the primary concern of the Chris- 
tian church and that our great aim is 
to bring men into personal relationship 
to Jesus Christ and to train them to 
apply the principles taught by him to 
every relationship in life. 


How View the Conflict? 


How shall we view the conflict in the 
great city? How do you regard the 
great war in blood-washed Europe? 
Are you among those who, stupefied 
by the awful carnage, are shocked into 
inaction and are doing nothing to decide 
the issues of the war, to mitigate its 
suffering, or to avert its recurrence? 


Do you see the war from the viewpoint 
of the Red Cross or do you see it from 
the viewpoint of the general staff of some 
European government which is organized 
to win? The first group is merely 
horrified and does nothing. The second 
group seeks to attend the suffering, to 
minister to the wounded, to care for the 
fatherless and for the widow. Its work 
is remedial but is not immediately con- 
cerned with the issues of the battle. The 
third group is concerned with military 
strategy, with resources, with equipment, 
and with the supply of fresh forces. 


The General Staff 


In the great struggle to win the great 
city for Christ and the church we shall 
take the viewpoint of the general staff, 
and think in terms of strategy, and of 
resource, and of equipment, and of the 
enlistment of fresh forces. 

Before staking our treasures, before 
we give the only life we have to offer to 
Christ and his church, we would know 
that ihe issue justifies the sacrifice. We 
have been brought to see that the con- 
flict in great cities will determine in no 
small degree the issues of the Christian 
conflict in America as a whole. 


Growth and Influence of Cities 


There is fear in many rural com- 
munities lest the cities get the balance 
of political power. Already nearly half 
the population of the United States 
resides in cities (46.3 per cent). New 
York City contains more than one-half 
the population of its state, and indeed 
over one twentieth (5.2 per cent) of the 
nation—as many people as the states 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
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New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
Oregon, and Washington, combined. 

That the Tammany tiger has broken 
from his cage on 14th Street in New York 
City and may be seen upon the lawn of 
the state capitol is but one indication 
of the city’s political power. There is 
apprehension at this critical hour lest 
the great metropolitan dailies exert an 
undue influence upon the political life 
of our time. 

Captains of industry, editors of great 
periodicals, corporation lawyers, eminent 
physicians, ministers in metropolitan 
pulpits—all these are coming to exert 
controlling influence upon the thought 
of our age. Many who have felt that 
this influence is not altogether good 
have been compelled to recognize its 
power. The city is a sounding-board 
from which reverberates throughout 
the civilized world the pronouncement of 
these leaders, whether for weal or woe. 

How goes the fight?—In times of war 
we are trained to see things in the large. 
Seeing the long-drawn battle line extend- 
ing through nearly a score of countries, 
and into three continents, we think not 
in terms of a single battle, but in terms 
of a campaign; we are interested in the 
issues, not as they affect one nation 
alone, but as they affect the world. 
We are losing our provincialism in 
the affairs of nations and ought to in 
the affairs of the church. How goes the 
battle in the great cities with the Chris- 
tian church generally? We are agree- 
ably surprised to find that the Protestant 
church as a whole, so far as its member- 
ship is concerned, is growing more 
rapidly than the population in cities 
like Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore—in fact 
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in all the cities of the first class save only 
New York and Pittsburgh. 

What of the future ?—If we are wise 
Christian strategists we shall recognize 
that the issues of the future are not to be 
judged solely by past victories. Here 
again not status but tendency must be 
gauged. We must look ahead a genera- 
tion and ask ourselves how at that time 
shall the contending forces of the great 
city be aligned. Important as _ is 
bravery at the front and strategy on 
the field, yet more important in a pro- 
tracted fight is the fresh supply of men 
from the home base. What are the 
indications of the fresh supply to our 
Christian forces in the great cities ? 

No longer Teutonic.—John R. Com- 
mons says of early American history that 
the population of the colonies was over- 
whelmingly Teutonic—English, German, 
Dutch, and Scandinavian—in blood 
and Protestant in religion. 

Without wearying you with the detail 
of population it is sufficient to say that 
our great cities are no longer Teutonic 
in blood nor predisposed to be Protestant 
in religion. They have ceased to be 
that peculiar blend known as American 
which consists of a strain of Irishman, 
Englishman, Scotchman, Frenchman, 
German, and Scandinavian. At best an 
American is a thinly veiled foreigner. 
Scratch the skin of an American of the 
older type and the dermis is that of a 
German, a Frenchman, or a Scandina- 
vian, but scratch the skin of a newer 
American and you find an Italian, a 
Pole, or a Russian. 

No longer Protestant.—In brief, the 
raw material of our population in great 
cities is no longer predisposed to be 
Protestant and too often is alien to 
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those ideals upon which American life 
generally and the Protestant church in 
particular have been built. 

In every great city the appeal of the 
Protestant church has been primarily 
to men of American birth or to English, 
to Germans or to Scandinavians. We 
have failed to recruit from those peoples 
who are now at the head in the make-up 
of the population of our great cities. 

Suppose in the struggle for existence 
which is going on in Europe, Kaiser, 
President, King, or Czar should fail to 
enlist men from the most populous prov- 
inces or from cities like Berlin, Paris, 
London, or Petrograd. We should not 
think of attributing such folly to any 
European ruler and yet that is just the 
folly of which we Protestants are guilty. 

Particular groups——There are par- 
ticular groups in all the great cities which 
remain to this day absolutely untouched 
by the Protestant church with not so 
much as an attempt to enlist them in 
our forces. There are colonies of other 
peoples, who are being reached in some 
sections, that remain almost impervious 
to American influences and absolutely 
out of touch with any Protestant church 
and too often antagonistic to American 
institutions. 

Be not deceived.—There would be no 
occasion for alarm if these peoples were 
even in the process of assimilation or were 
being evangelized; but there is not so 
much as the first approach toward 
assimilating or evangelizing this foreign 
people or that foreign colony. We are 
not to any considerable degree recruiting 
our Protestant forces from the ranks of 
the foreign born, and especially not from 
those peoples not readily assimilated 
into our American life. 


Child life—As strategists of the 
church, as those who sit in council 
planning to recruit the ranks of our con- 
tending forces in great cities, we see 
another great source of supply—the 
enormous wealth of child life. Seeing 
ourselves in the swiftly moving proces- 
sion which is passing from the stage of 
active life, we cannot be unmindful of 
the tumultuous mass pressing on from 
behind. 

Not Protestants—But what chance 
have we as Protestants to recruit our 
forces from the ranks of the children? 
A single illustration may suffice. A 
count was recently made of the babies 
in certain most congested districts of 
New York City. There were found to 
be 34,144 of them, but 30,506 were found 
in the homes of foreign-born parents. 
These children are not being recruited 
into our Protestant ranks. For the 
Protestant churches have removed from 
these districts. 

The child life of New York City 
which is more abundant than in any 
other city in the world is not to be found 
in the neighborhood of our Protestant 
churches, surely not in the neighborhood 
of our self-supporting churches. It is 
estimated that there are a half-million 
children in New York City receiving 
no formal religious instruction whatso- 
ever in either Jewish, Protestant, or 
Catholic institutions. These children 
must be reached mainly through co- 
operative church effort, as the Jews are 
doing through the Jewish community. 

Can any of us imagine for a moment 
that the governments of Germany, 
France, and England will be unmindful 
of their dependence upon child life? 
Think of the value of a child in the future 
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of these countries. It would be the 
sheerest folly for their rulers to dis- 
regard the training of this child life, 
whether for military service or for the 
pursuits of peace. And yet the Protest- 
ant church has been guilty of just that 
folly in all of our great American cities. 
These children of foreign birth are 
characterized by as much strength of 
body, grace of manner, keenness of intel- 
lect, warmth of affection, strength of 
will, and capacity for religion as are the 
children bred in our own homes. 


The New Strategy 


How may the church address itself 
to this new strategy? Churches with a 
congregational polity have found the 
problem peculiarly perplexing. My own 
denomination, as the second largest 
Protestant body in the United States, 
has not taken its rightful place nor 
arisen to its obligation in the conflict of 
the great city. 

Down-town churches in congested 
neighborhoods have been compelled to 
close their doors because the resources 
of the strong have not been available 
for the need of the weak; many new 
fields have not been occupied, while in 
other neighborhoods there has been 
competitive effort; and the evangeliza- 
tion of foreign peoples has been too 
largely neglected. We have been poor 
allies when it comes to the conflict in the 
great cities. 

The American colonies, acting on the 
assumption that the best government is 
the least government, so long as they 
had to fight bands of Indians only, saw 
no need to federate and having a strong 
sense of local independence had no desire 
to do so, but, faced with a common 


enemy too strong for any one of them, 
they learned to federate and, without 
surrender of individuality or state rights, 
together became the united states. 

Congregational, Baptist,and Lutheran 
churches in their polity are true to the 
genius of the American colonies. They 
have found such polity peculiarly effec- 
tive in working in hamlets, villages, and 
small cities; but, faced with new and 
changed conditions in great cities, they 
have learned too tardily the lesson of 
the American colonies and have been 
slow to federate in co-operative efforts, 
even with the churches of their own 
communion. 

Generally speaking, where the church 
in great cities is most needed, where 
children swarm and alien races jostle, 
there the church is least prepared for 
its task and usually must withdraw 
entirely from it. It too often happens 
that the very poor think the church is 
cruelly unmindful of their misery, when 
as a matter of fact the particular church 
is suffering from a poverty almost as _ 
acute as their own. 

A church in a community dominated 
by old-world prejudices and by new- 
world hates cannot have the ear of the 
community until it has gained it. It 
cannot gain it unless it can establish 
points of contact, unless it can minister 
to child life and follow these children 
as Theseus followed the golden thread 
in the labyrinth, till it leads into the 
homes of the poor and of the foreign 
born. 

The evangelical appeal in church or 
even on street corners will not penetrate 
the seclusion of such homes, but warm- 
hearted Christian workers may. But 
to equip a church building for ministry 


as well as for service and to provide 
workers costs large sums. A church in 
proximity to such need is the least 
prepared to meet the financial outlay. 
The retreat of such churches has become 
a variable route—some fifty from down- 
town New York within the life of a 
single pastor. 

We have been fighting too much in 
detachments, localizing the conflict—a 
sort of guerilla warfare. We have seen 
the thing from the point of view of this 
church or of that church and not from 
the point of view of the city. A man 
may die alone, but he must fight in the 
ranks. Some Christians have shown 
remarkable facility for dying alone, but 
hardly for fighting together. The policy 
of building up this church as such has 
not tended to its stability or to its effec- 
tiveness as a religious agency. Naturally 
it has attracted to one spot the strongest 
forces. This is too much in line with the 
general tendency in cities to segregate 
vice and to localize virtue, or to barrel 
the salt and let the meat rot, to keep the 
leaven in compressed yeast cakes and 
let the flour mould. 

We cannot possibly hope to win out 
in the fight for the city unless we can 
learn to mobilize our forces, to see the 
thing from the point of view of each of 
the churches and not of one in particular; 
so to marshal the forces as to take into 
account this foreign people which has 


no means of hearing the Christian © 


message and of that poor district where 
a self-supporting church cannot live. 
Somehow the pastor of the First 
Church must lose his provincialism and 
his church must lose its complacency, or 
conditions will steadily grow worse till 
the flood tide which is now forming will 
sweep the church from its moorings. 
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Home Rule 


Every denomination to do effective 
work in the city must recognize that with 
all its diversity a great city is a unity, 
that the life of a city must be treated as 
a whole. 

The city has become a new social 
entity; it has a peculiar psychology; it 
resents rural treatment; it demands 
home rule; it is itself good or bad and 
will express itself. A church that fails 
to recognize this, is a church that fails 
to grapple with the city problem, how- 
ever much rural satisfaction there may 
be in another policy. The forces of a 
denomination in a city must have mobil- 
ity, for the population is in a state of 
flux—whether the influx of the foreigner, 
the efflux of the old American stock, or 
the mere flux within the city itself, which 
defies all parish bounds or neighborhood 
limits. 

The General Staff 


Coming back to the analogy of the 
European war, we may say that the 
Christian denominations within the city 
must have a general staff to shape the 
denominational strategy, to think in 
terms of equipment and of resource, and 
to recruit not from a mere segment of the 
population but from the population as a 
whole. 

The Imperative 


The imperative is a denominational 
unity of purpose and habit of co-opera- 
tion, a desire and ability to bring the 
impact of the whole denominational 
strength to bear upon a particular 
problem. How can any denomination 
serve as an ally in any general Protestant 
undertaking if it cannot mobilize its 
forces? This has been the weakness of 
federated church effort. 
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Denominational home rule in cities 
is not inconsistent with co-operation in 
the city work by the national missionary 
organizations of the denomination. 
That there is need of such co-operation 
is clear. So far as the evangelization 
of the newer American is a problem— 
and it is a problem, until turned into 
an opportunity—the strain is most felt 
in great cities where the foreigner is 
massed. One-seventh is in one city 
alone, 43.5 per cent in cities of one hun- 
dred thousand population and over— 
indeed 72.2 per cent in cities large and 
small. The industrial problem is most 
keenly felt in great cities. It is there 
that the struggle is most bitter. It is 
there that the older American forces 
upon which the ideals of American life 
have been built and upon which the 
Protestant church has most largely 
relied, are found in relatively small 
numbers. Dr. Josiah Strong was right 
when he said: “Let us bring everyone 
in the land into vital touch with the work 
in some city, near or far. Let every 
church make a money offering, small or 
large. Interest every Sunday school, 
every Endeavor Society, every Epworth 
League.” It is at this point that cau- 
tion must be observed. We may not 
speak dogmatically of method of organi- 
zation but it may be said with confidence 
that: when the churches of a city look to an 
outside organization, whether state or 
national, for initiative in local work; 
when a city mission society or kindred 
organization is brought into a state of 
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jimancial subservience or dependence, the 
cultivation of that unity and habit of 
co-operation so vital to denominational 
efficiency in a given city is thwarted, though 
particular good work may thereby be 
accomplished. 

Can we not learn, as did the American 
colonies, to federate our churches, first 
those within a given denomination, for 
a common defense and for a common 
task thereby avoiding “the twin sins of 
overlapping and neglect,” and also 
perhaps the super-sin of suicide to which 
the Protestant church is tending in great 
cities. 

Have we not in great cities “the moral 
equivalent of war”—something that 
calls for the red blood of courage and 
the white fire of consecration, something 
to induce Christian men to think in 
broader terms than personal ambition, 
business or professional success, the 
education of their children and the com- 
forts of their homes? In times of war 
these things—life’s sweetest incentives— 
are subordinated to a great moral pur- 
pose. If Christian men are to win in 
the master conflict of the century, in the 
deadly clash of contending forces in great 
cities, they must heed the words of the 
Master: 


He that loveth father and mother more 
than me is not worthy of me; and he that 
loveth son and daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me. 

He that findeth his life shall lose it: and 
he that loseth his life for my sake, shall 
find it. 
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The Sign of Jonah 

Professor Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School has an inter- 
esting critical note in the July number 
of the American Journal of Theology on the 
question as to whether John the Baptist was 
the sign of Jonah to which Jesus referred. 
The chief reasons for this he finds as follows: 

“That John and Jonah are parallel as 
preachers of repentance, as prophets sent 
with a message from God, is of course true; 
but it is equally true that Jesus was the 
same. He too came with the cry, ‘Repent, 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand!’ (Matt. 
4:17; Mark 1:15). His own prophetic con- 
sciousness is assuredly not less keen than his 
conviction that John is a prophet, and comes 
to frequent expression, as clearly distinguish- 
able from his messianic consciousness. Or, 
rather, we cannot really speak of Jesus’ 
messianic consciousness at all; he was 
never conscious of being Messiah, as in 
truth he was not Messiah, yet. He only 
believed himself called and appointed to the 
messiahship, which is a very different thing. 
But he was very distinctly and directly con- 
scious of being a prophet, with a message of 
God to deliver. His first public words, 
according to Mark, imply this: ‘Repent, 
and believe in the gospel,’ of the divine 
message of which I am the spokesman. It 
is true that he called John more than a 
prophet and the greatest of men. We 
could hardly expect him to add ‘except 
myself.’ He thought more highly of John 
than any Christian since has done, yet we 
can see, from his own words, that his own 
prophetic consciousness rose above anything 
he said of John.” 

Professor Bowen finds the argument in 
favor of this reference to be far-fetched, and 
reaches two general conclusions against the 
proposed interpretation. The first is that 
the demand made of Jesus was that he 
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should show some sign as to his own legitima- 
tion. “And in the second place, it is not 
wholly without force that the earliest tra- 
dition, as it found expression in Q, clearly 
understood the reference to be to Jesus 
himself. If the saying had originally been 
part of the speech concerning the Baptist, 
as Brandt supposes, it would be difficult to 
account for the fact that in Q all memory 
of its original meaning is lost, and it is made 
a wholly distinct dogion, with a setting and 
a context all its own. Both Matthew and 
Luke, though their source does not explicitly 
explain the reference, without a moment’s 
hesitation identify the sign of Jonah with 
the Son of Man, their Master. Unless far 
more cogent evidence can be offered to the 
contrary than we have yet seen, we should 
make the same identification.” 


Moral Difficulties in the Old 
Testament 


W. C. Taylor writes on this theme in the 
Review and Expositor for July. Not every- 
thing in the Old Testament is claimed to be 
morally right. Many things incident to 
the depravity of the times lay no claim to 
divine sanction. 

The first difficulty confronting the 
modern mind is the curse pronounced 
upon our first parents. How can that 
sentence be justified? We find that man 
purposely disobeyed the divine will and 
defied the displeasure of God. As to the 
justice of the curse there are two answers: 
(1) Sin carries its own penalty. (2) In 
view of Adam’s moral intelligence and 
conscience the sentence of doom “appears as 
an announcement of sin’s inevitable conse- 
quences in view of the promise of redemp- 
tion which was to follow.” The curse itself 
opened the way to redemption. One was 
necessary to the other, and still is. The 
justice of God proclaimed to our first 
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parents is the same as that proclaimed by 
Christ. 

The second moral difficulty connects 
itself with the Deluge. While this event 
seems like an outrage, yet similar incidents 
have occurred during succeeding ages and 
no moral difficulty has been awakened. 


It was simply the retribution of annihila-. 


tion for unbelief and sin, just as is this 


present war an occasion for the removal of 


“many things from this earth forevermore 
that have hindered the incoming of the 
kingdom of righteousness and brotherly 
love.” 

A further difficulty arises in the indis- 
criminate slaughter and extermination of 
the tribes of Canaan during the early occu- 
pation by the children of Israel, carried on 
under the direction of God. In accounting 
for this apparent immoral practice we 
must remember that God did not touch the 
Canaanites until the cup of their iniquities 
was full. It was only because they con- 
tinued to be the inveterate enemies of 
Israel and of Israel’s God that doom was 
visited upon them. With this in view as 
well as God’s purpose to work out in the 
Promised Land a scheme for the world’s 
redemption, it was natural that the Hebrews 
should conclude that “total extermination 
of the tribes of Canaan, filthy, hostile, 
and irreconcilable, should be accomplish 

Finally the imprecatory psalms furnish 
a further difficulty. In each of these 
psalms the appeal is for retribution to come 
upon them that hate and oppose one who is 
striving to be the servant of Jehovah. Here 
we have the expression of the same prin- 
ciples toward the wicked as were later re- 
enforced in the warnings and appeals of 
Jesus. 

The same spirit gave us the Old Testa- 
ment as the New. The messages may be 
different in character and form of utterance, 
but in all cases their end is the same—that 
of deliverance from moral evil and the 
redemption of the soul from sin. 


Present-Day Tendencies in China 

An interview with John R. Hykes of 
the American Bible Society at Shanghai, 
forms the basis of a paper by Mr. Clayton S. 
Cooper in the Homiletic Review for August 
on “Present-Day Tendencies in the New 
China.” 

Following the unsuccessful efforts of the 
Boxers to exclude foreigners and to prevent 
the partition of the country, a decidedly 
liberal policy toward the foreigner in general 
has been assumed. Particularly is this 
shown in the changed attitude toward 
the Bible and Bible distribution. Opposi- 
tion to the circulation of the Bible practically 
ceased after the doors of Peking were opened 
to the world. The change has been so com- 


plete that now at the fairs of North China, 


Bible agents sell as many as 1,000 copies of 
the Bible daily for days in succession. 
With the establishment of religious liberty 
many of the government schools of North 
China are introducing the Bible. 

The effect of these changes is undoubt- 
edly producing a waning faith in Confucian- 
ism. Confucian essays have been eliminated, 
and western knowledge has been substituted. 

As to the future religion of China, Dr. 
Hykes contends that it will be a utili- 
tarian one, dealing with life rather than 
doctrine. “It will be Christianity trans- 
lated into Asiatic molds by a ee and 
unemotional race.” 


Medical Ethics 


“Current Developments in Medicel 
Ethics” is the theme of an article by 
Richard C. Cabot in the Harvard Theological 
Review for July. 

The ethics of the modern doctor are 
largely developed through his responses to 


the world’s call. His very professional . 


duties demand a sort of emotional neutral- 
ity—the loss of the capacity to be horrified. 
Courage is bred strong in him for certain sit- 
uations, such as the fighting of disease and 
weakness for others, such as confessions of 
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mistakes. His veracity is tempered by his 
dominant desire to help and comfort the 
patient, above all things to do no harm. 
In general, standards demand that the 
doctor shall never lie for his own benefit, 
but that in dealing with patients he shall 
be governed only by the patient’s best 
interests. If these interests demand that 
truth be colored or suppressed it is deemed 
right to save the patient rather than the 
truth. 

Against this dominant tendency two 
counter-currents of ethics are making 
themselves felt. Modern surgery and medi- 
cine tend to breed in the physician a habit 
of looking for truth. They make for 
mental clearness, and this is a potent aid 
to veracity. Furthermore the use of 
exact methods in diagnosis strengthens 
veracity. A man who is therefore in the 
habit of getting at facts by scientific pro- 
cesses accustoms his mind to a kind of help- 
less and unconscious dependence on facts. 

Another factor enters to aid in reshaping 
medical ethics. The recognition of public 
good forces one to act with veracity. 
Formerly the doctor had to satisfy his 
patients, humoring their whims and weak- 
nesses, or he might not be called in again. 
Now however the doctor is becoming less 
servile and more independent, and he works 
for the patient’s good, regardless of whether 
he starves or pleases. With the advent 
of the “public health movement” doctors 
are beginning to speak the truth about 
public health and the means of preserving 
and improving it. 

Not alone is reform to come from within 
the medical profession. The public itself 
must aid. It can curb shameless advertis- 
ing, encourage modesty and give pub- 
licity when deserved in newspapers and 
magazines. 


New Testament Study 


Professor James Hope Moulton in the 
Biblical Review for July discusses the topic 


of new materials for New Testament study. 
The Bible is not going to lose its place 
because modern scholarship brings its inter- 
pretation into line with present knowledge. 
If criticism were as dangerous as some 
believe it to be, the Bible would not be 
worth studying. Lovers of the Bible are 
finding that knowledge is rendering an 
ever-increasing service. Every generation 
has its novelties to add. Every age brings 
in a new interpretation of the Book of 
the human heart. 

A new contribution made by our own 
generation to the study of the New Testa- 
ment lies in applying the rapidly growing 
stores of information of the great literature 
of Greece. This literature has been im- 
perfectly taken into account by commen- 
tators and students. The private letters of 
ordinary people living in the age of the 
New Testament is of highest value for the 
study of the Greek Bible. 

The Egyptian explorer has rendered a 
real service in the finding of documents 
and manuscripts. In private letters, espe- 
cially those of uneducated persons free from 
artificiality, we have a large variety of 
genuine examples of the vernacular Greek 
of Egypt in the times when they were sever- 
ally written. From these writings and 
sources can be constructed the Greek, which 
was the universal speech, binding together 
the Roman Empire in its earlier days. 

This new discovery has a direct bearing 
on the language of the New Testament. 
The Greek of the sacred book no longer 
remains something quite to itself, without 
a parallel. Many of the Greek papyri 
found in Egypt employ the same Greek as 
that used in the New Testament. The 
bulk of the New Testament Greek is nothing 
but the colloquial Greek which was in use 
all over the then known world. So then 
“the Book of books proves to have been 
from the first a book so written as to reach 
the largest possible number of simple 


people.” 
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Religion and the Scientific Method 


“The Christian Religion and the Scien- 
tific Method” is the subject of an article 
by I. R. Beiler in the Methodist Review for 
August. While the scientific study of the 
Bible has enriched our thought of the 
Christian religion, yet there are reasons 
which preclude the scientific approach to 
any degree of finality. In the first place, 
science deals with cause and effect. Sci- 
ence can be applied to a system of mechan- 
ics, but religionisadynamic. Secondly, the 
nature of the realities with which science 
has to do is altogether different from that 
of the realities of the religious experience. 
Science tabulates seen objects. Religion 
deals with unseen realities. Finally religion 
is an affair of experience, of the inner life, and 
this is where the scientific method is baffled. 

The scientific method is dangerous for 
religion. In the first place the formulation 
of a science of the religious experience 
would tend to make it mechanical. Sec- 
ondly, truth when systematized tends to 
become petrified. Finally, all that is not 
proved is likely to be lightly regarded. 
“So long as our religious life is grounded 
on one’s experience, on one’s life in Christ, 
so long must it remain of necessity indi- 
vidual and so long must it remain subject 
to individual interpretation.” 


Doctrine in the New Testament 


“The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament” is the subject of an article 
by C. E. Smith in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for July. Following Bernard in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, Dr. Smith defines doctrine as 
divine teaching. The broad outlines and 
general course of the progress of doctrine in 
the New Testament are quite easily seen. 
The starting-point is with the Gospels, 
“with the fact of the Incarnation, the 
circumstances attending it, the witnesses to 
it, and what our Lord said and did while 
still in the flesh.” The Acts of the Apostles 
bridges the transition from the teaching 


and ministry of our Lord on earth to the 
teaching of the human agents whom he 
chose for such service. Next we have the 
Epistles which “contain a_ theological 
education for the early churches and so for 
the churches and Christians of all time. 
They lay open to human apprehension the 
meaning and importance of the life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of the Savior.” 

In the Book of Revelation we have 
presented the future history of Christianity 
to the end of time. 

In each of the above-mentioned stages 
of the progress of doctrine in the New 
Testament progress is actually visible. 
Matthew rightly should be the first Gospel 
because written to the Jews. It shows, more 
than any other Gospel, the fulfilments of 
promises and prophecies made to the Jews 
and the realization of Old Testament hopes 
and expectations. Mark follows next with 
his Gospel to the Romans and Luke with his 
to the Greeks. John comes last of all with 
his deeper insight ‘and profounder inter- 
pretations. 

When we come to the Epistles the present 
order of arrangement seems to be the best 
possible. ‘The books of the New Testa- 
ment are not to be considered as unrelated 
documents, thrown together at random, 
or arranged according to merely human 
ideas of their proper places, but divinely 
prepared compositions divinely placed in a 
Canon to meet the needs of a Christian 
education.” 


The Progress of Theological Thought 


On the occasion of the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, Professor A. C. McGiffert deliv- 
ered an address on “The Progress of Theo- 
logical Thought during the Past Fifty 
Years.” There are three outstanding tend- 
encies which during the past fifty years 
have gathered new force and have com- 
pletely changed the face of theology. 
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The first of these tendencies is the con- 
ception of evolution. One effect of this 
doctrine has been the growing prevalence 
among theologians of the scientific spirit 
and method. The conflict between science 
and religion is largely outgrown. As a 
result within theological circles there has 
grown up a naturalistic way of looking 
at things. Prophecy and miracle are no 
longer hailed as the chief supports of 
Christianity. Its direct proofs now are 
the worth and practicability of its prin- 
ciples. Another evidence of naturalism 
in the religious realm is the growth of the 
modern biological study of religion, the 
dealing with religion as a natural phe- 
nomenon in human life as any other 
phenomenon is dealt with. The recent 
development of the psychology of religion 
and the doctrine of divine immanence are 
further evidences of the far-reaching influ- 
ence of naturalism in theology. 

Another manifestation of the influence 
of the general scientific spirit and method 
in theological thought is seen in the modern 
recognition of experience as the only legiti- 
mate basis of theology and a marked agnos- 
ticism about all that lies beyond the range 
of experience. As a result the tendency not 
to transcend the limits of experience has 
brought us to the point where belief in 
immortality is becoming less and less con- 
trolling. Christians are turning their atten- 
tion to things of more immediate and 
practical concern. 

Another effect of the conception of evo- 
lution within the sphere of theology is the 
great and increasing dominance of the 
historic spirit and interest, strikingly shown 
in modern biblical criticism. The Bible is 
no longer thought of as a final and infallible 
authority in matters of human concern. 
““We have come to recognize that evolution 
is a process of give-and-take; that there is 
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creation in it, not mere unfolding; that 
there is appearing in it, all the time, not 
simply the old in a changed form, but the 
new in its own form; and hence the con- 
ception makes, not for conservatism in 
theology, worship of the old and submission 
to it, but for radicalism, the recognition of 
the new and the welcome of it.” 

The second tendency operating in mod- 
ern theology is the social emphasis. Few 
modern works on theology fail to show the 
influence of the social point of view. A 
notable example of this fact is seen in 
Royce’s The Problem of Christianity in 
which the community becomes the central 
and formulative principle of the whole 
treatment. Such a shifting of emphasis 
from the individual has produced profound 
alterations in our traditional religious 
ideas. Our conceptions of Christ, of man, 
of the church, of sin, of God, have all 
undergone reinterpretations in terms of 
social interests. 

The third tendency making itself felt 
in theology is pragmatism. By pragmatism 
is meant “the postulation of realities we 
cannot prove and the living of our lives by 
faithinthem. Translated into the religious 
realm pragmatism means that religious faith 
isa venture. This alters the whole method 
of theology and the whole basis of faith. 

“Evolution, the social emphasis, prag- 
matism, these three influences are bringing 
it to pass that the contrast between the 
theological thinking of this day in which 
we live and the theological thinking of other 
days is greater than the contrasts between 
any other two periods in the history of 
Christian thought. The chasm is deep; 
what is before us no one knows. But 
the future is full of hope, for there are 
abroad a courage and a venturesomeness, 
both in life and in faith, which bode well 
for religion and theology.” 
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MISSIONS 


Missionaries Do Not Want Bible 
Competition 

The Bible Committee of Korea has sent 
a notable letter to the Americati Bible 
Society. The purpose of the letter was to 
ask the Society to retire from Korea where 
it has been competing with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Bible Com- 
mittee of Korea comprised twenty-two 
missionaries representing seven missions at 
work in that country (American Presby- 
terian U.S. and U.S.A., Canadian Presby- 
terian, Australian Presbyterian, Anglican, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Methodist Epis- 
copal South). The missionaries do not, of 
course, think that too many Bibles can be 
distributed in Korea, but they do complain 
of a rivalry which permits two men to 
spend time in a single locality, each ignorant 
of what the other is doing, while broad, 
unoccupied territories are not covered at all. 
One organization at the same amount of 
expense could do a work very much more 
extensive and very much more thorough. 
The proposition of the Bible Committee to 
the American society is, therefore, not that 
it shall cease to send Bibles to Korea, but 
that it shall permit the British society, 
which has a well-established agency working 
from its own building, to distribute Bibles 
from America as well as those printed in 
Great Britain. 

The Japanese Version of the New 
Testament 

An interesting account of the Japanese 
translation of the New Testament and of a 
revision which it is now undergoing appears 
in the Mission News over the name of Dr. 
W. Leonard. The version of the New 
Testament which has long been in use in 
Japan was the result of a convention of 
missionaries held at Yokohama in 1872, and 


was the work of three men: Dr. Hepburn 
(Presbyterian), Dr. S. R. Brown (Reformed), 
and Dr. Greene (Baptist). ‘These men were 
appreciably aided by Japanese scholars. 
The work seems to have been begun in 
earnest in 1875, and the completed Japanese 
version of the New Testament was published 
in 1880. The version made by these 
scholars is recognized as a fine piece of 
work. However, in 1910 a committee of 
eight was appointed to undertake the task 
of revising this first Japanese version. Dr. 
Harrington, of this country, was a member 
of the committee. Dr. Leonard hopes that 
the committee will have its work completed 
early this autumn. 

As to the character of the work, strictly 
speaking, it is not a “revision,” but a new 
translation made directly from the Greek. 
And yet it is in the same general style as 
the old, and the changes are mostly in 
details. The new version is based on 
Nestle’s text, and its publication is delayed 
until all is completed, in order that it may 
be as uniform as possible. The members of 
the committee are hopeful that their new 
translation of the New Testament into 
Japanese will be sufficiently satisfactory 
for many years. 


The Missionary Review’? Under 
New Management 


We are interested to receive an announce- 
ment that the Missionary Review is about to 
pass under a new management. The former 
publications have been appreciated in many 
particulars and have been frequently cited 
in this journal. The Missionary Review 
was founded thirty-eight years ago, and 
from the death of Dr. Sherwood in 1890 
was edited by Dr. A. T. Pierson, until his 
death in 1911, and more recently by his 
son, Mr. D. L. Pierson. Beginning with 
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the October number, 1916, the journal 
passes into the hands of the new Missionary 
Review Publishing Company of which Dr. 
Speer is president. We are informed that 
Mr. D. L. Pierson will continue in charge 
of the editorial management. 


Relief For Syria 


The Syrian Relief Committee in 
Boston has urgently appealed for contribu- 
tions to save the Syrian people from 
extinction. The committee makes its ap- 
peal under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
The State Department at Washington 
received word early in July that from 50,000 
to 80,000 Syrians already had perished, and 
that the entire Christian population was 
threatened with extermination. The 
reasons for the distress in Syria are that 
all draft animals were commandeered, crops 
were requisitioned, locusts devoured all 
vegetation, and there exists the blockade 
of the allies. There are three ways sug- 
gested by which people may aid in amelio- 
rating this situation: by contributing all one 
can; by signing a few letters introducing the 
committee to charitable friends; and or- 
ganizing an auxiliary committee along a 
plan which will be sent on request. We are 
informed that a person living in New York 
adds a dollar to every one that the com- 
mittee collects. This means that ten dol- 
lars contributed, plus the ten dollars from 
the New York ‘“‘person,” will keep a man 
living one year. 

Chinese Missions Reopened to the 
Necessity for Self-Support 


The China Inland Mission reports that 
the war in Europe has affected its work but 
little, and that there is almost unlimited 
opportunity for preaching the gospel. Mr. 


D. E. Haste, writing in the Chinese Recorder, 
thinks the war has impressed the distinction 
between the church and the world with 
fresh emphasis on the minds of the leading 
Christian Chinese, and, accordingly, there 
has been a healthy development of self- 
help and self-support on the part of Chinese 
churches in districts where foreign funds 
have been either cut off or restricted on 
account of the war. 


American Roman Catholics and 
Foreign Missions 


The Churchman for June 17 is authority 
for the statement that “for the first time in 
its history, the Roman Catholic Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith has published 
in an official report a reference to the work 
accomplished by the Protestant missionary 
societies.” American contributions are 
singled out for specific mention because of 
the notable growth of financial support 
given to missions in America within the last 
century. Hitherto large supporters of the 
society have been Roman Catholics in 
France, Germany, and Austria. Now 
Roman Catholics of America are called upon 
to assume a burden previously divided among 
older Roman Catholic peoples. American 
Catholics gave last year some forty thousand 
dollars more than ever before, and made 
America’s contribution more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. The arch-diocese of 
New York contributed $191,000, an amount 
almost equal to what France gives in normal 
times. A notable feature in the method by 
which the Roman Catholics conduct their 
missionary propaganda is that they collect 
one year the money they spend the next 
year. Probably this is the only missionary 
society in the world that is able to adopt 
this same plan. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Auburn Seminary Increases its 
Endowment 


Not long ago President Stewart stated 
that Auburn Seminary needed a reserve 
fund of $500,000 if it were to continue to 
meet the ever-increasing demands in the 
efficient training of ministers. More re- 
cently another announcement has been 
made to the effect that $230,000 has been 
received in gifts to the institution. With 
the gifts already received it is expected that 
Auburn Seminary will be able greatly to 
strengthen its work; nevertheless President 
Stewart anticipates that the remaining 
quarter of a million dollars will be provided. 


The Interdenominational Conference 
at Wilkes-Barre 


An interdenominational conference and 
exhibit in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion was held recently at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, under the auspices of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 
Eighteen Protestant denominations were 
represented at this the first of a series of 
such conferences planned for different 
sections of the country. The purpose of 
this conference was to impress the funda- 
mental importance of Christian education 
upon the country. Some of the subjects 
dealt with were as follows: “The Kind of 
Education Demanded by Modern Life,” 
“The Recruiting of an Adequate Christian 
Leadership of Our Age,” ‘“The Religious Ele- 
ment in Education a Necessity,” “ Life-Work 


Problems,” “The Educational Responsi- 
bilities of the Home and of the Church.” 
These subjects were discussed by such men 
as President John A. MacCracken, of La- 
fayette College; Dr. Edwin A. McAlpin, 
Jr., Dr. Joseph W. Cochran; President H. 
Mengan, of Dickinson College; Secretary 
H. F. Cope, of the Religious Education 
Association; Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 
The Council of Church Boards held another 
meeting at Niagara Falls on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, August 22-23, at which 
definite plans were suggested for future 
conferences. 


New Course of Textbooks 


It is announced in the Living Church of 
August 19 that the General Board of 
Religious Education of the Episcopal 
Church has provided a new course of text- 
books. In the preparation of these books 
there has been an effort to meet the needs 
of subject-graded Sunday schools on the 
lines of the standard curriculum. The 
course is said to incorporate the most modern 
principles of scientific teaching based on the 
new child-psychology and pedagogy. The 
editors look upon the first issue as an 
experiment and are hopeful that they may 
make revisions such as will contribute 
appreciably to the growing needs of reli- 
gious education in the Sunday schools. The 
publications are known as the Christian 
Nurture Series and sell at 40 cents per copy 
for a six months’ course. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Catholic Mayor Resists Church 
Interference 

Doubtless many Protestants will have 
their attention attracted to New York’s 
Catholic mayor and his recent resistance 
to church interference with his civil duties. 
A short time ago Mayor Mitchel insisted 
on investigating Catholic charitable insti- 


tutions that receive city grants, in order to 
find out if they give honest value for the 
money. According to the mayor the dis- 
covery was soon made that a group of 
priests of political turn had conspired to 
wreck his administration. And now Mayor 
Mitchel has launched a most uncompromis- 
ing attack on politician priests and on their 
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meddling with public affairs. The Continent 
says that this assault is “far fiercer than 
any Protestant official would dare venture 
on, because a Protestant would fear to be 
charged with religious bigotry.” It seems 
significant that this attitude of the mayor 
reflects the feeling of a great body of Catho- 
lic laymen throughout the city, and the 
Catholic News finds it necessary to complain 
of the “indifference” of Catholics to this 
“disgraceful incident.” 
Religion and Social Work 


At the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction in Indianapolis, which 
was held last spring, there were many 
indications of the close relation of religion 
and social work. A hasty glance at the 
personnel of this conference will suffice to 
persuade the least observant person that 
the work of social service is contributing 
very materially in leveling religious and 
social barriers. For instance, Rev. Francis 
H. Gavisk, a Catholic clergyman, was the 
presiding officer, and among the delegates 
there were two hundred members of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
Dr. Tippy emphasized “religion getting into 
life” as the striking fact of the present hour 
in America. “Religion,” he said, “is ceasing 
to make the doctrinal and institutional first 
of all. It is getting into the arteries of hu- 
manity. As a powerful ethical spirit it is 
pushing out into industry, into control of 
cities, into international relations, forcing 
up into these spheres the morality which 
has been so long established, at least ideally, 
in the home and in the more private and 
personal relations of people.” ‘The con- 
ference at Indianapolis lasted eight days 
and broke all previous records for size of 
gatherings of men and women engaged 
professionally in social work. Arrangements 
have been made to hold the next session at 
Pittsburgh, during the spring of 1917. 
Frederic Almy is the new president, and 
has announced as the subject of his presi- 
dential address “The End of Poverty.” 
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Methodism and the Social Gospel 


One of the most shining pages in the 
minutes of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as held in 
May at Saratoga Springs is the page re- 
cording its deliverance on modern social 
problems. The right of the gospel to include 
a message to humanity on the brotherhood 
of man and the sympathy, justice, and kind- 
ness flowing therefrom has not been quite 
so authoritatively vindicated before. The 
Methodist church is surely evangelistic, 
and it is demonstrating how the social gospel 
and evangelistic message may be combined. 
The Continent, a Presbyterian paper, regrets 
the numbness that apparently has over- 
come the Presbyterian General Assembly, in 
respect to the social gospel. It says: 

The Methodists have heard and cherished 
their social prophet, Harry F. Ward. The 
Presbyterians let their prophet, Charles Stelzle, 
disappear from their church life without protest. 
The result is apparent—the same that always 
follows from neglecting a prophet. 


Rural Church Efficiency 


Asimple but not fully appreciated truism 
is: a church is not an end in itself. Neither 
is a church an institution for the conserva- 
tion of ancient religious customs and 
doctrines. An efficient church is an organiza- 
tion so practicing Christianity, whether 
according to ancient customs and ideas or 
more recently evolved thought and method, 
as to lead to the spiritual and social better- 
ment of its own community. 

The efficient rural church must sub- 
ordinate all outside traditional relation- 
ships to the peculiar vital interests of the 
community in which it exists. Effectiveness 
in service will be the mark of its acceptability 
to God and man. The faith for which it 
contends must be such as has practical 
bearing on all the vital interests of its 
neighborhood. 

The unit for consideration, either in the 
city or rural district, is society. In its 
concern for the individual the efficient 
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church will realize that its greatest service 
to any single person can best be rendered 
by so molding or influencing the general 
social status as to make an environment 
natural to soul development. With nor- 
mally related conditions in the environment 
the average human being will reach moral 
maturity. The possibilities are inherent. 
The major concern of the church should be 
with the arrangement of conditions. 

One fundamental law of God is that 
development comes through proper social 
contact. Mankind does not thrive in 
solitary life nor in small isolated groups. 
In normal life we give and take, the weak- 
ness in one is supplemented by the strength 
in another. The satisfying social unit is 
that group in which the complementary 
element is sufficient. Today, the very 
marked difficulty in the rural community 
is in the lack of those free contacts of soul 
with complementary soul which gives life 
its true balance. 

One great mission of the rural church is 
so to co-ordinate the different elements of 
its district as to overcome this pronounced 
defect. The measure of its efficiency will be 
in its success in so bringing together the 
scattered parts of a normal social unit as 
to make possible the close contact of those 
_ characters which need each other for com- 
fortable and fairly complete daily living and 
who in combination form a strong front 
for righteousness and general helpfulness. 

For this reason we should have in any 
single country neighborhood the rural 
church and not rural churches. While it is 
possible for the single church to spell effi- 
ciency, on account of the very nature of the 
mission as stated, it is almost inevitable 
that two or more churches in the same dis- 
trict will meet defeat. In country districts 
multiplication of centers has meant, and will 
continue to mean, subtraction of influence. 

Merely good intentions will not make up 
for the lack of good judgment in rural church 
organization. Something must be done to 
overcome those church methods which have 


isolated the different factors in rural neigh- 
borhoods. What we need is not more 
missionary money for the weak churches, 
but possibly less missionary money, and 
much more practical sympathy with efforts 
looking to adjustment by regrouping or 
single grouping of the people. 

One church in a given district alate 
led by a devoted pastor trained in the affairs 


- peculiar to the rural life and mind will be 


effective. But two or more churches in the 
same district, even though led by equally 
strong men, will work to such disadvantage 
as to waste the time and possibly break 
the hearts of the leaders or forever drive 
them from the country. I know a pastor of 
a large city church who in his college days 
had decided to devote his life to rural work 
and was enthusiastic in his decision. When 
he reached his first field he found the oppor- 
tunity so limited by divisions that he fled 
to the city and has been there ever since. 
What is more, strong men are going to 
continue to avoid the country unless 
sectarian prejudice and outside interference 
occasioned by sectarian pride give way to 
vital concern for the people’s need. 

A great day is beginning to dawn for 
the country church. One herald of this 
day is the hunger of the people for an adjust- 
ment which will make practical and soul- 
satisfying religious work a possibility. The 
community idea coupled with the broader 
concept of divine interests is seeking expres- 
sion. In the not far distant future the 
rural fields are to stage some of our greatest 
religious triumphs. Already isolated in- 
stances of efficiency are demanding atten- 
tion. Very soon victories will come which 
will make the state take notice and recognize 
the practical value of Christian effort even 
as France was led to consider Oberlin in 
his humble parish in the Valley of the 
Vosges. But remember that where one 
Dr. Oberlin might practically lead a people 
to a.triumph demanding general recogni- 
tion, two or more Dr. Oberlins in the same 
district would fail_—J. HARGREAVES. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


REV. ARTHUR CLINTON WATSON, PH.D. 
Mendota, Illinois 


Dr. MacIntosh’s contribution to realistic 
epistemology may be summed up in the 
following quotations: ‘Upon occasion of 
certain stimulations, sense qualities—par- 
ticular colors, sounds, odors, tastes, and 
the like—are creatively produced by each 
psychical subject for itself, and in many 
cases located with more or less accuracy 
in or upon the very object in the environ- 
ment from which the stimulation proceeded” 
(p. 313). “Sense-qualities are private 
marks, the production of which was learned 
by the animal race—in a sort of involuntary 
trial-and-error process; this capacity has 
been transmitted to the individual, so that 
by a series of inherited and involuntary, 
but creative, psychical acts, he is able to 
clothe environing objects with their various 
sense-qualities. The result is that a more 
favorable adjustment to the situation than 
could have existed without it is made 
possible, and so the sensing capacity proves 
to have a very decisive survival-value in 
the struggle for existence”’ (p. 323). ‘‘The 
secondary qualities are created, then, and 
thereby the primary qualities are revealed. 
Through being clothed with the secondary 
qualities of sense, material things with their 
primary qualities, their spatial and temporal 
location, their comparative extension in 
space and duration in time, and the 
quantity, distribution, and transformation 
of their energy, are made available for 
knowledge” (p. 323). ‘‘Through the crea- 
tion of secondary qualities and their loca- 
tion in the body or other independently 


real objects of the physical world, its 
environment, certain primary qualities 
of these objects are immediately revealed” 
(p. 326). “Primary qualities are transcen- 
dentally real, and this circumstance makes 
all the difference between helpless total 
ignorance of reality and knowledge capable 
of almost unlimited progress” (p. 326). 
“The perception of these primary qualities 
is practically, i.e., for all proper practical 
purposes—and therefore, as we shall see, 
truly—immediate”’ (p. 327). 

Following up the hint given in this last 
sentence by pursuing the discussion in the 
section on “Logical Theory,” we find the 
author’s view is what he calls ‘a synthesis 
of representational pragmatism and intui- 
tionism” (p. 455). Briefly, his argument 
is as follows: In the judgment, the subject 
is some reality immediately experienced. 
But its reality is not completely presented, 
so that “predication is such representation 
as is required to supplement the presentation 
of the reality which constitutes the subject- 
matter of thought” (p. 439). The truth of 
the judgment is the satisfactory mediation 
of the purpose or purposes which ought to 
be recognized in making the judgment. 
But what purposes ought to be recognized ? 
Such only as conserve the “‘distinctly spirit- 
ual interests” of mankind. But how shall 
we know what are the proper purposes to 
follow? In the last resort, by intuition. 
But, further, what is the ultimate test for 
the satisfactoriness of the mediation of our 
purpose? The author’s realism of course 
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suggests that perceptual acquaintance with 
the independent reality is the ultimate 
touchstone. But “we must never forget 
that the completely verifying perception is 
often temporarily or permanently unattain- 
able by human beings” (p. 455). Never- 
theless “the race has needed to postulate, 
and through long and successful experience 
has acquired the habit of postulating, that 
nature or reality in general, is dependable,” 
and so practically we are justified in believ- 
ing our satisfactory judgments érue. 

Dr. MacIntosh has shown very con- 
siderable industry in his review of the 
epistemological field. He refers to some 
two or three hundred authors, and classifies 
them in a very thoroughgoing manner. 
The ideal of exact classification however 
gives the treatment a rather ponderous and 
almost pedantic appearance. The pre- 
ponderance of criticism over constructive 
statement is regrettable from the stand- 
point of the reader who is already aware of 
the difficulties encountered in any school 
and is eager to find really new light on the 
problem. 

To many Dr. MaclIntosh’s treatment 
will no doubt make a strong appeal because 
of its insistence on the common-sense point 
of view and the assurance it offers of the 
possibility of immediate first-hand contact 
with transcendental reality. Such readers 
will give assent to the author’s query, 
“May it not possibly be to the credit of the 
view presented, rather than the reverse, that 
it is heretical from the point of view of the 
philosophers of the day, in that it keeps 
closer than most of them do to the con- 
servative critical revision of common 
sense?” (p. 329). But to many others this 
book will probably not seem any less “dog- 
matic” than the various so-called “dog- 
matic” systems which it seeks to controvert. 
The criticism which it offers, though marked 
by a certain analytical deftness, is not 
sympathetic enough to be convincing. One 
is suspicious that the criticism of say, ideal- 


ism, is too facile, when it is noted that the 
larger part of the thinking of a century may 
all be reduced to the fallacy of illicit con- 
version. A reader with any sympathy 
whatever for the radical empiricism of 
James and Dewey will certainly feel that 
this author has not quite grasped the true 
inwardness of that philosophical attitude. 
The pragmatist who learns from this book 
that current pragmatism is not real prag- 
matism but hyper-pragmatism will no 
doubt retort that the author’s pragmatism 
is hyphenated pragmatism. 

The Bergsonized Lockianism which the 
author presents is certainly an interesting 
epistemological suggestion. But it is a 
pity that more space is not given to its 
exposition. As it stands it leaves some 
obvious difficulties unanswered. For in- 
stance, there is the question of how we may 
be sure that the created secondary quali- 
ties have been correctly located. No doubt 
the answer is that incorrect localization is 
gradually eliminated by the trial-and-error 
method of experience. But that progressive 
correction is always by means of, or in terms 
of, the inter-reference of the senses, not 
by direct reference to the Ding an sich. 
Practically we may infer from the har- 
monious inter-reference of the senses that 
the secondary qualities are accurately 
localized on the real object. But the only 
immediately certain thing is that we have 
harmonious inter-reference. A set of cor- 
telative and complementary illusions, visual, 
tactual, kinesthetic, might work just as 
well as real contact with the real object. 
If so their harmoniousness would not reveal 
the independent reality. The only thing 
that saves this view from dualism is the 
ultimate appeal to common sense. But 
if this is sufficient, why waste our time with 
epistemology at all? Again the view 
presented seems to require some explana- 
tion of just what is meant by saying that the 
secondary qualities reveal the primary. 
And just how is one to distinguish the two 
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kinds of qualities? May it not be that 
this “critical” realism has about the same 
strength and the same weakness as all other 
brands of realism, namely, the backing of 
our common-sense prejudice when it says 
we do come in direct contact with an 
independent reality, and a fatal indefinite- 
ness when we seek to know just what that 
presented reality is? 

But the proof of the immediacy of the 
presentation of reality seems to be found, 
ultimately, not in the epistemological dis- 
cussion, but in the section on logical theory. 
The perception of primary qualities is truly 
immediate, because practically so, i.e., 
“for all proper practical purposes.” “‘Rep- 
resentational pragmatism”’ seems to mean 
that a true judgment represents reality, and 
in the absence of verifying perceptual 
experience the test is that of satisfactory 
working, and the ultimate test of the satis- 
factoriness of the working of the idea is the 
propriety of the purpose or purposes, and 
the test of the propriety of the purpose is 
intuition. But, confessedly, “intuition 
without ideas is blind,” and “intuition with- 
out practice has... . frequently more 
certainty than truth” (p. 454). So one asks 
just what intuition is, and how it can help 
out as a test for truth, if it is useless or 
unreliable without ideas and without prac- 
tice. Our ideas depend on our practice, 
and our practice depends on our intuition, 
and our intuition depends both on ideas and 
practice. Obviously the author’s realism 
should come to the rescue, if he would escape 
the palpable circularity of such reasoning. 
But “the completely verifying perception 
is often unattainable by human beings.” 
Yet we feel morally justified in holding our 
workable ideas as true, we are practically 
certain that they are true, that is, identical 
with reality, because we have “acquired the 
inveterate habit of postulating that nature 
or reality in general, is dependable.” Of 
course this suggests the question as to the 
permanence of truth. Reality in general 


was just as dependable for the Ptolemaic 
astronomers as for the Copernican. Was 
there something wrong with the purposes 
which guided the formation of judgments 
which constituted the Ptolemaic astronomy ? 
Obviously such a contention would be con- 


‘sistent with the author’s logic, but would 


even more obviously be inconsistent with 
the common sense to which he continually 
appeals. At this point he confesses a sense 
of the difficulty of his position. His 
‘‘representational pragmatism . . . . seems 
about to fall apart once more into its con- 
stituent elements, intellectualism and mere 
pragmatism” (p. 450). The “way of 
escape from the impasse into which... . 
we seem to have been led” (p. 451) is 
stated in three or four sentences, which 
amount to this: We have a moral right to 
believe that our workable ideas (our 
purpose being a “proper” one) are true. 
But truth is more than morally justified 
belief. Truth is such representation of 
reality by ideas as proves satisfactory 
(our purposes being “‘proper’” ones) “‘in 
all situations calling for decision between the 
judgment in question and its contradictory” 
(p. 452). This “revised” definition is all 
that stands between Dr. MacIntosh and 
the much condemned and contemned 
“mere” pragmatism. One fancies that 
many readers will think it certainly a 
hair’s-breadth escape. Apply it to the 
author’s own example of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. The judgment in question 
is: The heavenly bodies revolve about 
theearth. Its contradictory is: Some of the 
heavenly bodies do not revolve about the 
earth. The Ptolemaic judgment was mor- 
ally justified, but was not “true” because 
the situation was not such as to call fora 
decision between it and its contradictory. 
That, presumably, is what Dr. MacIntosh’s 
revised definition implies. But foregleams 
of the heliocentric view had been seen 
centuries before Copernicus. It is easily 
conceivable that there had been many situa- 
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tions in which astronomers had been called 
upon to decide between the Ptolemaic 
judgment and its contradictory, and with 
real propriety of purpose had been com- 
pelled by all the evidence available to make 
the original judgment and reject its con- 
tradictory. According to Dr. MacIntosh’s 
revised definition, such judgment would be 
true. Common sense says it is not true, 
which only goes to prove that common 
sense is soon or late the fatal foe of the 
philosopher who is wedded to the realism 
which common-sense dictates. Certainly 
the philosopher should always be loyal to the 
everyday human interests, especially the 


religious interest, but he will best serve those 
interests by seeking, no matter how long 
the road nor how beset with difficulties, 
the liberation of the spirit, of which mere 
common sense is the deadliest foe. The 
failure of common sense to release the grow- 
ing spirit is the very raison d’étre of phi- 
losophy. The spiritual life of mankind has 
been undeniably quickened and enriched 
by the idealistic movement of the last 
century. Perhaps the only cure for ideal- 
ism is a better idealism, the only cure for 
pragmatism is a further developed pragma- 
tism. Realism, even “critical realism,” has 
put its hand to the plow, but is looking back. 


_BOOK NOTICES 


The Centennial History of the American Bible 
Society. Two vols. By Henry Otis 
Dwight. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

Pp. 605. $2.00. 

The American Bible Society has certainly 
made its centennial an occasion of great pub- 
licity. Just how far its great expenditure of 
money is justified the future alone can show, 
but in the two volumes in which Mr. Dwight 
sets forth the history of the society we have a 
mass of material which is not of general interest. 
In them there is matter which is of importance 
for the general history of religion, but it would 
seem to be the sort of material that the society 
might very well have abbreviated. 

Those, however, who wish to get a detailed 
knowledge of the work of the society will find 
the material admirably set forth. As an inti- 
mate account of such information as the Bible 
Society wishes to have generally known, the 
book is invaluable. The great service of the 
society justifies this worthy monument to its 
one hundred years of service. 


Theism and Humanism. By A. J. Balfour. 
New York: Doran, 1915. Pp. 274. $1.75. 
These Gifford lectures of Mr. Balfour were 

given in 1914 and published in 1915. This fact 

is in itself a commentary upon British interest. 

There is probably no country in the world in 

which a man of the political significance of 

Mr. Balfour would be expected to publish a 

volume of serious academic interest in the midst 

of a great war. 


In a certain way this volume is a complement 
of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief. It 
covers the entire field of the theistic question, 
but from a point of view and by a method which 
are by no means hackneyed. After an intro- 
duction consisting of two lectures, the volume 
falls into two parts which deal respectively with 
the aesthetic and ethical intellectual values, 
and a third which forms the conclusion. For 
those who are accustomed to the pragmatic 
thought of so many American writers, Mr. Bal- 
four’s argument will seem a return to an older 
type of theological thinking. But its course is 
so cumulative and so generous in its treatment 
of allied subjects as to make a definite impres- 
sion upon the reader. Particularly is this true 
in his treatment of aestheticism. Mr. Balfour 
argues that aesthetic enjoyment rests upon an 
implication of personal action, and that there- 
fore the enjoyment of beauty in nature, like the 
enjoyment of a painting, involves an artist. 
He treats our beliefs about the world and those 
about God as interdependent. He urges that 
the criticism of common knowledge will drive 
us ultimately to theism, refusing thus to stop 
short with any agnostic position. 

Mr. Balfour disclaims any intention to pro- 
vide his reader with a philosophical system, 
but rather to give him a — of view. A 
system he holds can never me static, but 
must always be creative. Beliefs he holds must 
be provisional until full knowledge comes, but 
the fundamental elements of his beliefs ground 
themselves ultimately in a personal attitude 
toward the universe as something absolutely 
needed for a knowledge of the universe. 
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The volume is interestingly written, and 
while like all volumes of philosophy it is likely 
to invoke the criticism of professional philoso- 
phers, it is none the less solid meat for the man 
who sees in life something more than an ever- 
lasting succession of questions which breed only 
more questions. 


Who’s Who in America. Vol. IX, 1916-1917. 

Edited by Albert N. Marquis. Chicago: 

A. N. Marquis & Co., 1916. Pp. xxxi+ 

3024. $5.00. 

The new edition of this invaluable book is 
bulkier than even its immediate predecessor. 
The editor’s purpose is evidently to make the 
volume cover information regarding every man 
and woman who may worthily attract public 
attention. Particularly valuable as a study of 
actual human life is the preface with its organiza- 
tion of statistics. These show that the ministry 
still is an honorable profession, both in itself and 
in its descendants. 


The Faith of the Cross. By Philip M. Rhine- 
lander. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1916. xi+144 pages. $1.20. 

This book contains six lectures delivered on 
the Bishop Paddock foundation in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York. The 
author believes that modern Christianity is 
letting the cross slip back to an unimportant 
~~ in theological thinking. In these lectures 

attempts to show why it should be central. 

His argument consists in a picturesque por- 
trayal of the kind of religious experience which 
is implied in the Pauline doctrine of the cruci- 
fixion. He assumes that a reproduction of this 
authoritative conception is the only legitimate 
type of Christian thinking. The book presents 
vividly and powerfully an evangelical redemp- 
tion-philosophy with the sacramental implica- 
tions familiar to Anglicans. Its entire lack 
of sympathy with modernist questionings and its 
sunualet overwrought rhetorical fervor will 
alienate those who do not share the author’s 
presuppositions; but these same qualities will 
commend it highly to those who view Chris- 
tianity as he does. 


The Gospel of Good Will as Revealed in Con- 
temporary Scriptures. By William DeWitt 
Hyde. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. xxiv+245. $1.50. 

President Hyde prints here eight sermons, 
reached from “texts” taken from The Servant 
in the House, The Passing of the Third Floor Back, 

The Inside of the Cup, An American Citizen, 

and other well-known modern books. From 

these he preaches the “Gospel of Good Will” 
with his usual freshness and force. This 


message is to him a revelation from these sources 
and they themselves are scriptures. The use of 
the words “good will” to sum up human fra- 
ternal helpfulness is growing in favor; we are 
reminded of Dole’s The Coming People by Presi- 
dent Hyde’s preaching. He puts his message 
with the passion of the prophets and the sanity of 
the trained thinker in philosophy and social sci- 
ence. He has the preacher especially in mind; 
and the book is most timely for them. It 
will stimulate the layman no less, however. The 
writer’s power in epigram runs away with him 
occasionally. His graphic tendency gets him 
into such situations as this: “The Gospel of 
Good Will requires the Nation to bring reason- 
able military preparedness to the altar: but it 
bids the nation search earnestly in the thicket 
for the tangled ram of such conciliation as will 
save the sacrifice of its sons on the red altar 
of war” (p. 159). The appropriateness and 
clarity of this figure would have been chal- 
lenged by reflection; and why the change in the 
capitalization of “‘Nation?” Incidentally the 
punctuation in this volume is the most curious 
that we have met in many aday. The staccato 
style, the use of colons and semicolons, and 
occasional involved sentences are characteristic. 
For example: “Harm done incidentally with 
reluctance as an unavoidable means to a greater 
desirable benefit on the whole is not only per- 
missible but laudable” (p. 129). Such a 
sentence may be given in oral Pa ll without 
disaster; but it ought to receive the file before 
it is printed. But the volume is a contribution 
to the forces that are working for the coming of 
the reign of Good Will on earth. 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and 
Their Movements. ByS. Parkes Cadman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xvi+ 


596. $2.50. 

Dr, Cadman is pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn and also widely 
known as a lecturer. In this attractive volume 
he has gathered the results of his studies on 
Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman and the move- 
ments of which they were the leaders. Each is 
a great character, and the religious movements 
which they inspired and led are among the most 
significant in English history. Dr. Cadman is 
a sympathetic and illuminating interpreter. He 
has read widely in the sources; his judgments 
are careful and rendered in a noble temper. Of 
the three studies that of Wesley is the most 
valuable. There is no better monograph than 
this tobe had. The development of the Metho- 
dist movement is clearly set forth; the estimate 
of Wesley himself is made with fine discrimina- 
tion; and the section holds the reader’s interest 
with almost no breaks. The sketch of the 
moral conditions in England preceding the 
Wesleyan revival is done with hic power. 
Occasionally we feel that a page is cluttered 
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up with too many names or details; but that 
is the result of the exceeding fertility of the 
writer’s mind. The interpretation of Newman’s 
personality and influence is done with con- 
spicuous fairness and ought to realize the 
author’s desire, expressed in the preface, that 
the reading of the book may serve to draw 
Roman Catholics and Protestants more closely 
together ‘“‘in the bonds of a common faith and 
fellowship.” Yet the very differences that 
are displayed here with such striking clearness 
can hardly fail to reveal the gulfs that sunder 
us yet in religion. We commend Dr. Cad- 
man’s book for careful reading next winter by 
ministers and laymen. 


Safeguards for City Youths at Work and at 
Play. By Louise de Koven Bowen. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xiii+ 
241. $1.50 net. 

Miss Jane Addams writes the preface to this 
book, the work of her friend. The seven chap- 
ters are devoted to a report of the work of the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago, to 
a record of progress in legal measures safe- 
guardi recreation, industry, delinquency, 
dependency, and unjust discrimination as 
these relate to city youth. Finally, the writer 
calls for further protection which should be 
secured through legislation and law enforce- 
ment. The significant factor in the book is the 
practical character of its material. The 
Juvenile Protective Association has been en- 
gaged with actual conditions in Chicago and 
the author’s itions have behind them the 
warrant of solid fact and concrete experience. 
One feels the steady pressure of specific and 
tested judgments on every page. In spite of 
all that remains to be done, the report of prog- 
ress is encouraging. Every citizen must feel 
conscious of personal obligation to Mrs. Bowen 
and her associates for the labor and sacrifice 
which have been given without reservation to 
the work that is reported in this volume. Legis- 
lation has its limits; but the gains for city 
youth through this means are most encourag- 
ing. The book has an excellent index and is 
well printed. 


The Kingdom in History and Prophecy. By 
Lewis Sperry Chafer. New York: Revell, 
1915. Pp.159. $0.75. 

The author’s premise is, “The kingdom 
revelation is a distinct body of Scripture running 
through both the Old Testament and the New 
and its study, of necessity, leads to some definite 
conclusions touching the meaning of much un- 
fulfilled prophecy, the two advents of Christ, 
the present age of grace, and the future of both 
Jews and Gentiles” (p. 9). Therefore he 
proceeds to trace the origin and vicissitudes of 
this “kingdom revelation,” studying also the 
meaning of “The Church which is his Body,” 


“The Bride, the Lamb’s Wife,” “The Mystery 
of Iniquity,” and “The Return of the King,” 
among other subjects. He pays his respects 
to “law-ridden, Judaized Protestantism today” 
(p. 1x). His style may be judged from the 
following sentence: “Such a false system, mix- 
ing truth with untruth, and designed to interpret 
all of the divine revelation, is evidently more 
engaging to the popular mind than only the 
Scriptural presentation of the fundamental 
doctrines concerning God, Man, and Redemp- 
tion.” The relation of the church and kingdom 
is indicated as follows: Christ is to return 
in visible form and his “bride” is to meet him in 
the air and be ever with him; again he is to 
return in power and great glory with his saints 
for ho judgment and transformation of a “sin 


darkened earth.” It requires considerable | 


experience to tread the path of this literature on 
prophecy with its technical vocabulary of 

lom grounds.” But the program of the 
future set forth here seems to the author most 
clear and comforting. 


Christian Service and the Modern World. By 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Revell, 
1915. Pp. 140. $0.75. 

Five addresses by the secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
first given at theological schools, are here 
gathered and published. In the first address 
he calls the churches to bear a hand in all the 
movements making for national health. In the 
second, he brings to the churches the challenge 
of the Council's “Social Creed.” In the third, 
he calls for the union of the individual and social 
conscience in a new affirmation and loyalty 
which shall meet the needs of the age. In the 
fourth he advocates the federal union of Chris- 
tendom (thus far only the Protestant section is 
involved) for the practical work of the Kingdom 
of God. In the fourth, he pleads for the inter- 
national mind and heart. The addresses bear 
the mark of the platform. They are often 
hortatory. The misquotation of Tennyson on 
P. 52 is unpardonable. The author says (p. 43), 
‘Let us be frank. We are trying to reverse 
the law so that, as far as justice may adjust, to 
him that hath not shall be given and from him 
that hath shall be taken away that which belongs 
to him that hath not.” But the law “to him 
that hath shall be given” is written in the very 
constitution of the universe; it is beneficent 
and we do not want to have it reversed. Dr. 
Macfarland shows his wisdom and experience 
in saying that he no longer seeks to discuss the 
grounds and results of unity at church con- 
ferences; it is better to display to the churches 
their common social task (p. 111). These 
addresses display no profound or original 
social theory, but they present with a kind of 
prophetic urgency the problems and duties of 
the church today. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS—A PROFES- 
SIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


Introduction 


In the course to be outlined under the caption given above we are attempting 
to introduce the readers to a problem interesting and important in itself, but of 
even greater interest and importance because of its bearing on our knowledge of 
Jesus of Nazareth and of the Christian movement in the early days of its fine rap- 
ture and enthusiasm. 

Even a slight familiarity with modern biblical study is sufficient to inform one 
of the change of attitude toward many questions in that field. Certain matters 
which were formerly considered as settled were so considered because assumptions 
were made upon the basis of preconceived theories without submitting those 
assumptions to any proper historical test. These assumptions are now being 
tested and some of the conclusions based on them challenged. 

The problem before us, the origin of the Gospels, was not a problem in former 
times, although from the time of Ammonius, in the third century, there were 
vagrant gleams of it. The divine element in the Gospels was thought to preclude 
the question of origin. If the question were raised by some curious or inquiring 
mind the traditional information was considered a sufficient answer. The divine 
inspiration had wrought through apostles or apostolic men to produce our Gospels 
—no further inquiry seemed necessary. 

There are, however, certain indisputable facts in our Gospels that have 
compelled the raising of the question of origin. The preface to the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke, in which he speaks of the existence of many gospel records and of his 
own comparative and inquiring method, the striking resemblances in the first 
three Gospels and the equally striking differences between them, the peculiarities 
of the Fourth Gospel and its remarkable divergence from the first three—these 
are some of the facts that modern biblical students have faced and for which they 
are endeavoring to find an explanation. No longer will it be candid to fall back 
on a theory of inspiration and thus dismiss the question; the interests of the king- 
dom of truth demand the investigation of the origin of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of Jesus. 

For approximately a century and a half men of patient, devout scholarship 
have given themselves to the solution of the problem. The use of the Gospels in 
the early Christian writers has been carefully examined in order to discover the 
existence of Gospels and their repute in the churches of the first two centuries. 
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The references to the Gospels by the writers of these centuries have been collected 
and subjected to a minute investigation in order that we may know what Gospels 
these Christians used, how they used them, and what their opinions as to their 
origin were. The Gospels themselves have been closely scrutinized to see what 
story they will tell of the process through which they came into being. An impor- 
tant feature of this study of the Gospels is the almost uniform practice of treating 
the first three Gospels as a group and dealing with the Fourth Gospel by itself. 
This has resulted in a clarifying of the problem which was impossible so long as 
there was a fundamental assumption that they could and must be harmonized. 
The final solution of the problem, or, better, the problems, has not yet been reached, 
but much information has been gathered and many phenomena investigated, with 
the result that our knowledge of the manner in which our Gospels originated is 
more abundant and certain than at any previous period. 

In our course we shall consider the first three Gospels, or the Synoptic Gospels, 
as they are called, apart from the Fourth Gospel, being convinced that in this 
way a clearer apprehension of the whole matter will be gained. The course will 
thus fall into two main divisions, the first of which will have three important 
aspects. The outline is as follows: 

I. The Synoptic Gospels. 
1. External Evidence or the Tradition as to Origin. 
2. Internal Evidence or the Witness of the Gospels. 
a) Earlier Theories. 
5) Present Views. 
II. The Fourth Gospel. 

Formerly it was the custom to lay considerable emphasis upon the external 
evidence as to the existence and authorship of our Gospels. The position taken 
was that the discovery of the statements of the early Christian Fathers on these 
matters would constitute the final answer to the query concerning origin. But 
scholars of the present day have come to feel that an uncritical acceptance of 
the statements of these devout men is no longer adequate for the inquiring mind. 
Evidence which used to be considered cumulative is now suspected of being early 
and vague tradition repeated and reaffirmed. In any case, the tradition or 
external evidence no longer gives us the assured knowledge which it once claimed 
to give. Nevertheless, in any comprehensive survey of the problem it is entirely 
necessary to consider what the men who lived nearest to the days of gospel 
origins and whose writings have been preserved have to say on the subject of our 
study. 

If the importance of external evidence has diminished in recent days, that of 
the internal witness has greatly increased. Indeed, it is the clear word of the latter 
that has caused us to scrutinize, and in some cases to suspect, the value of the 
former. By far the greater part of the work done on our problem has concerned 
itself with what is known as the synoptic problem, which is the question raised by 
the literary relationships of the first three Gospels. For a century and a half this 
matter has been under review, and while a few positions have been reached with 
tolerable certainty some parts of the final solution still elude us. But sufficient 
has been done to make it absolutely necessary to revise some views of gospel 
origins formerly held. It will be a necessary and informing part of our study to 
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discover what theories have been held concerning the process by which our Gospels 
came into being and to learn the views which are held at the present time. 

For the Fourth Gospel we shall pass in rapid review the traditional statements 
concerning it and shall consider its relation to the other Gospels, its characteristic 
features, and the forces which wrought in the production of the document. 


Books Required in This Course 
T. Nicol, The Four Gospels in the Earli- E. D. Burton, Some Principles of 
est Church History. Literary Criticism and Their A pplica- 


E. A. Abbott, The article “Gospels” __ 40 to the Synoptic Problem. 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, cols. W. Sanday et al., Oxford Studies in the 


1809-40. Synoptic Problem. 
E. D. Burton, A Short Introduction to ** W- Worsley, The Fourth Gospel and 
the Gospels. 


. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth 
A. Wright, The Composition of the Four 


Gute. E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Its The- 
ec. Burkitt, Tr he Gospel History and ology and Purpose. 
Its Transmission. B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in 
A. Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus. Research and Debate. 
Additional Bibliography 
J. Moffatt, Introduction to the New Character and Authorship of the 
Testament. Fourth Gospel. 


C. Weizsicker, The Apostolic Age. P. W. Schmeidel, The Johannine Writ- 


ings. 
P. Werle, The Sources of Our & Invaluable for the study of the 


edge of the Life of Jesus. . 
ei synoptic problem are: 
B. W. Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel W.G. Rushbrooke, Synopticon. 
Story. A. Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels. 


J. Drummond, An Inquiry into the Sir John Hawkins, Horae Synopticae. 


Part I. The Synoptic Gospels 
1. External Evidence or the Tradition as to Origin 


The works assigned for reading in this portion of our study are T. Nicol’s 
The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History and that part of the article “‘Gos- 
pels” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica which is written by E. A. Abbott; namely, 
Vol. II, cols. 1809-40. 

Turning to the first work, the writer of this course frankly admits its unsatis- 
factory character. The external evidence concerning the origin of the Gospels is 
treated in nearly all the Introductions to the New Testament, but monographs of 
recent date on the subject are not numerous. The volume before us has been con- 
sidered to be, in the main, the most convenient for our purpose. Some criticism of 
its positions will be offered later, but mention must be made now of its chief fault. 
The attitude of the author is decidedly apologetic and in many places entirely 
uncritical, while historical feeling is almost entirely lacking. Nevertheless, 
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the book does excellent service in gathering the references to the Gospels in con- 
venient form. For this we are grateful, even though there may be frequent dissent 
from the conclusions drawn from them. It is sometimes a salutary discipline to be 
compelled to read a volume much of which one must view critically and to which 
one will refuse assent. 

The work is the Baird Lecture for 1907 and offers in the first two chapters a 
review of certain critical theories held during the past century. The only justi- 
fication for the inclusion of these chapters is expressed in the following words: 
“They [these theories] place the Gospels late in the early Christian history.” 
The contention which the author wishes to establish is “that the Four Gospels 
are authentic and trustworthy productions of the Apostolic age, that they have 
come down to us practically unchanged from the hands of their Apostolic authors, 
and that their influence can be traced, individually and collectively, from a very 
early time, moulding the spiritual life, and intellectual development, and social 
and missionary activities of the rapidly extending Christian Church.” 

In chaps. iii-vii inclusive the author deals with the Gospel collection of four, 
and only four. His purpose is to demonstrate the acceptance of our four canonical 
Gospels by the church under the authorship indicated by their present titles. 
He does not commence with the earliest references but prefers to start amid surer 
surroundings. Accordingly, he takes his stand at the end of the second Christian 
century and reviews the testimony of Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertul- 
lian. Origen is cited as a witness for the fourfold Gospel. While admitting the 
existence of other Gospels, he says, “Four alone the Church of God approves.” 
The authors are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and the Gospels were produced 
in that order. Clement of Alexandria, while admittedly no rigid canonist, is 
considered to yield testimony to the exclusive authority of the fourfold Gospel. 
In a quotation from him preserved by Eusebius he sets forth the tradition that 
Matthew and Luke were written first, that Mark was the record of Peter’s Gospel 
and was written at the request of many in Rome who had heard Peter preach, and 
that the Fourth Gospel is a “spiritual Gospel,” written to complete the “‘bodily”’ 
Gospels of the other writers. Tertullian speaks of the four Gospels, mentioning 
the Gospels of Luke, Matthew, and John, and considering the Markan Gospel 
to be in reality that of Peter. John and Matthew are apostles, Luke and Mark 
are apostolic men. So then at the end of the second century we have Alexandria 
and Africa testifying to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

The fourth chapter deals with the testimony of Irenaeus to which our author 
attaches great importance. He knows of only four authoritative Gospels, and 
they are those of the four evangelists. According to him Matthew published a 
written Gospel among the Hebrews in their own language. Mark’s Gospel is the 
record of Peter’s preaching, while Luke sets forth the Gospel which Paul heralded. 
John published his Gospel in Ephesus. After an elaborate defense of Irenaeus 
the writer passes in review the evidence of the Muratorian Fragment, whose 
habitat is Rome and whose date is about 170°A.D., and that of the Diatessaron of 
Tatian, representing the church in Syria and originating in the period 150-70 A.D. 
Both of these testify to the four Gospels, and to those alone. While the Frag- 
ment mentions only the Gospels according to Luke and John, it is almost certain 
that in its complete form the document referred to Matthew and Mark as well. 
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The testimony of Justin is examined, with the result that he appears to use our 
present Gospels and possibly another. He does not name their authors, but speaks 
of “memoirs of the apostles and those who followed them.” He appears to accept 
the Petrine quality of the Second Gospel. Thus our author brings the external 
testimony down to the middle of the second century. 

A short chapter follows in which there is a discussion of a symbolic passage 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, which is considered to form the basis of the fantastic 
argument of Irenaeus as to the necessity of the fourfold Gospel. The discussion 
seems scarcely worthy. 

In chaps. viii-xiii inclusive the author takes up the first three Gospels sepa- 
rately and, covering much of the ground traversed in the previous chapters, under- 
takes to show the more or less extensive use of these Gospels by the Christian 
writers of the second century. Little of significance is added except the testimony 
of Papias. This man, who was bishop of Hierapolis, published about the year 
125 A.D. five books of Expositions of the Oracles of our Lord. Ina fragment of this 
work preserved by Eusebius he has this to say regarding Matthew: “So then 
Matthew compiled his oracles in the Hebrew tongue, and everyone interpreted 
them as he wasable.’”’ This statement, so apparently lucid and final, is exceedingly 
difficult. Our author’s conclusions, however, are as follows: “That the Gospel 
according to Matthew appeared at first in an Aramaic dress seems to be established 
by the testimony of Papias. . . . . That the Greek St. Matthew is substantially 
identical with this Hebrew Gospel of Matthew appears to me in the highest 
degree probable.” 

Regarding the Gospel of Mark the testimony of Papias is that Mark wrote 
down accurately though not in order whatsoever he remembered of the things 
said or done by Christ, his source of information being the preaching of Peter. 
This Papias has learned from the Presbyter John, who is for our author none other 
than John the apostle. 

No such explicit early statement is available for the Third Gospel, and the 
writer covers again the ground of the early Church Fathers and concludes that 
the Lukan tradition is authentic. 

Thus is the evidence presented. From the time of Irenaeus and the Mura- 
torian Fragment there is a clear tradition of the fourfold Gospel under the names - 
which they now bear. The earliest quotation of a Gospel by its writer is by 
Theophilus of Antioch, about 180 A.D., when he cites the Fourth Gospel as the work 
of John. Moving back from this date we find that about the middle of the second 
century our four Gospels were used, but the nearest designation of authorship 
is Justin’s “apostles and those who followed them.” Quotations from the four 
Gospels, more or less accurate, are found much earlier, but the question of author- 
ship is touched only by Papias in the statements quoted. 

It was natural for our author to accept the statements of Papias, Irenaeus, 
and others at their face value and, treating them as cumulative evidence, to appeal 
frequently to “the unanimous tradition of the early church.” It was entirely 
in accord with his purpose to do so. But the matter is not so simple. If modern 
study of the Gospels has done anything it has demonstrated that our present 
Gospel of Matthew is not a translation from the Hebrew or Aramaic, or, in fact, 
a translation of any kind. If Papias’ tradition regarding the oracles is a correct 
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one, he must have reference to a different document from our First Gospel. 
Regarding Mark there are certain things that go to support the statement of 
Papias, but even so, some modifications are necessary. The Lukan tradition 
is bound up with the authorship of the Book of Acts and the “we sections.” 
While we are grateful for any information on the points at issue, the evidence is 
by no means so conclusive as Mr. Nicol would have us think. The present 
writer’s opinion is that he entirely overestimates the evidence of Papias and 
Irenaeus. 

There are not lacking features which make one wonder whether the author 
himself is entirely satisfied. The elaborate defenses of Irenaeus and Papias savor — 
in parts of special and desperate pleading. Moreover, the author has failed to 
consider adequately certain important matters. One is the possibility, not to say 
probability, that the testimony of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian 
may be in the main repetitions of the Papias tradition and thus not independent 
witnesses. Another matter is the divergence in detail among these writers. It 
is true that in the names of the authors and in the number of the Gospels they are 
in agreement, but there are significant differences as to their order and circum- 
stances of composition. One is keeping well within bounds in saying that the 
external evidence regarding the origin of the Gospels does not give us certain 
ground on which to stand. This may be a matter for regret, but it is always well 
to face facts. The volume before us quite overstates the matter. 

Upon examining the other work assigned for reading in this part of our course 
we discover that Mr. Abbott covers almost the same ground as Mr. Nicol but 
with important differences. He begins with the earliest references and proceeds 
as far as Origen, thus commencing with what is vague and afterward noting the 
clearer, if later, statements. The chief difference, however, is one of attitude 
and historical feeling. 

According to this writer the external evidence regarding the Gospels consists 
of statements and quotations. Discussing the statements he notes the preface 
to the Third Gospel, which implies the existence of many Gospels of a diverse — 
and somewhat obscure character. These narratives were written while the teach- 
ing of the apostles was oral, and this fact points to a time when the apostles had 
passed away. These Gospels were not accurate nor in chronological order. The 
contribution of Papias is reviewed and the conclusions reached are that Papias 
had no direct connection with the apostles, but gained his information from elders 
whom the apostles had appointed and from their followers. Papias probably 
reached early manhood about 105 A.D. when yet the Fourth Gospel was not pub- 
lished, although preached orally. It is probable that at the time of his writing, 
115-30 A.D., the Fourth Gospel was attaining recognition as an apostolic Gospel. 
He is silent as to Luke and John, being either ignorant of them or ranking them 
lower than Matthew and Mark. He makes mention of Mark as the record of 
Peter’s teaching and of a compilation in Hebrew by Matthew of the Lord’s oracles. 
Thus the evidence of Papias does not include a fourfold Gospel, and his information 
is not so direct as some might think. 

After citing the vague testimony of Justin Martyr the author passes to the 
Muratorian Fragment, Irenaeus, and Clement, where the fourfold Gospel appears 
clearly. Attention is drawn to the apologetic character of some of the statements 
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regarding Mark and to the divergence in detail of the several passages. Papias 
recognizes Matthew and Mark as apostolic, but is silent regarding Luke and John. 
Justin regards the Synoptic Gospels as memoirs written by apostles and prefers 
Luke. The Muratorian Fragment welcomes the Fourth Gospel as supplementing 
the other three and sets forth a revelation to Andrew as a factor in its composition 
and alleges a species of composite authorship for it. From Irenaeus on the 
tradition is strong and clear. 

It is at once evident that the external evidence preceding Irenaeus (185 A.D.) 
is scanty and ambiguous, and that it forms no secure foundation for knowledge 
of Gospel origins. 

The quotations from the Gospels are examined with the following results: 
Up to the middle of the second century there are traces of Johannine thought and 
tradition, but there is nothing to prove that John was recognized as a Gospel. 
Our sources are scanty, however, and too much must not be assumed from them 
or from their silence. The favorite Gospel of Justin was Luke, but if he knew the 
Fourth Gospel he was suspicious of it. The .Diatessaron shows that Tatian 
ranked John with the Synoptic Gospels. The complete acceptance of the Gospels 
from Irenaeus on renders further investigation unnecessary. 

Mr. Abbott is not nearly so confident as to the security which the external 
evidence gives us as is Mr. Nicol. While some will dissent from some of his con- 
clusions and inferences, the unprejudiced reader will readily admit the fairness of 
the treatment. 

As indicated earlier, the former emphasis on the testimony of the Church 
Fathers is passing and the appeal is now to the Gospels themselves. Where their 
indubitable facts are not consistent with the statements of later writers the latter 
must yield. It is to be noted, however, that external testimony enables us to 
trace back the existence of our Gospels to a comparatively early period, even if it 
largely fails us in specific statement as to origin. 


Questions for Further Study 


1. The influence of the statements of Papias upon later tradition. 
2. The influence of the conflict of the Church with second-century heresies 
upon the insistence on apostolic authorship or guaranty for our Gospels. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


Not for many years has an adequate popular study of the Gospel of John 
been presented to the Christian world. Yet this is perhaps the best loved and 
most frequently read of any of the Gospels. Recent scholarship has thrown 
much light upon the authorship of the Gospel of John and the part which it 
played in the developing thought of the early Christians. Investigation, 
although modifying some current views of this Gospel, has added greatly to its 
value as a Christian document. Viewed in the light of its origin and purpose 
it becomes replete with life, not only the life of the Master and his disciples, 
but with the intellectual and spiritual struggles of the Christians of the hundred 
years following the death of Jesus. 

This course is designed to present the Gospel in the light of recent scholar- 
ship, but at the same time simply and in a form suitable for individual study 
or for groups in the home, the church, or the Sunday school. Leaflet reprints 
of the course as published each month will be furnished to those who desire 
them apart from the BrBLicaL Wor LD, at fifty cents for the series, the 
regular membership fee of the INst1TUTE. Address the INSTITUTE as above, 
at the University of Chicago. 


INTRODUCTION 


The first Christians had no written Gospel. When they first came into 
the fellowship of the church they learned a short compend of the doings and 
sayings of Jesus which Paul calls the “tradition” or “traditions” because 
it was “handed down” from older Christians to those who later came into 
the churches. Paul gives two quotations from this “tradition” as he knew 
it (I Cor. 11:2, 23; 15:3). Nothing more was needed, for early Christians 
were more interested in the glorified Christ seated at the right hand of God 
than in the historical Jesus of Galilee, and they were expecting his speedy 
return on the clouds of heaven to usher in the messianic régime. No one 
thought of writing books. The few letters, perhaps twelve in all, which 
have come down to us from the first thirty-five years of Christian history 
were each written to serve some immediate and pressing need, not for pres- 
ervation as books. 
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In the seventh decade of the first century something occurred to change 
this. The first Gospel was written. This was not simply the reduction 
to writing of the familiar “tradition,” for it does not accord with the two 
fragments of that tradition which we find in First Corinthians. The earliest 
Gospel embodies a rival “tradition,” differing at important points from that 
of Paul. How is this to be explained? And above all how came a Gospel 
to be written at all when men were expecting the speedy end of the age? 
The ancient explanation was, that upon the death of Peter, Mark, who had 
served as his interpreter in his preaching among the Greek-speaking congre- 
gations of the West, sought to preserve from oblivion the memorabilia of 
Jesus which he had often heard Peter relate, and so committed them to 
writing. This idea is clearly reflected in II Pet. 1:15, and in Justin Dialog. 
106.3, and it is expressly stated in a fragment of Papias preserved in Euse- 
bius Church History 3. 39. 15. It is not improbable that the Gospel of 
Mark originated in this informal way, and many of its peculiar traits are 
thus explained. 

The Gospel of Mark with all its limitations showed the churches how 
useful a written Gospel might be, and led to its expansion into the Gospel 
of Matthew, in which much other material, especially sayings of Jesus, is 
combined with the material of Mark. Another effort to improve and sup- 
plement Mark was made by Luke, who sought to produce an orderly his- 
torical record. These books were much more popular and influential 
among early Christians than Mark was, probably because these improved 
forms of it appeared so soon. The Gospel of Matthew was probably written 
within ten years after the appearance of Mark, and Matthew remained for 
a long time the favorite Gospel of the early church. 

The defects of Mark were largely supplied in these Gospels that were 
built upon it. But they were not wholly met even in them. The Gospel 
was still cast in highly Jewish forms, although its public was now mainly 
gentile. It was not related to contemporary philosophical thought in any 
way, and the picture these Gospels gave of Jesus was very unlike the 
Christ of Paul’s teaching. Early in the second century a Gospel was com- 
posed at Ephesus to supply these wants. It transplanted the Gospel into 
Greek soil, set it in relation to Stoicism, the leading philosophy of the time, 
and represented Jesus in a way much nearer to the Pauline picture of him, 
glorified at God’s right hand. Opposition to contemporary Judaism and 
opposition to the sect of John the Baptist appear as subordinate motives 
in the new Gospel, and there is besides a strong symbolic element in it 
which must be taken account of. 

A comparison of the Gospel with the Synoptic Gospels shows that the 
writer is acquainted with them and in a great many instances makes use of 
materials taken from them, at the same time that he undertakes in other 
points to supplement and even to correct what they have said. This and 
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the strongly Pauline color of the thought of the Gospel makes it very difficult 
to accept the testimony of the epilogue (chap. 21) that John or any other 
intimate personal follower of Jesus wrote the Gospel. On the other hand, 
there is much to show that valuable historical materials not supplied by the 
synoptists were used by the writer, and these may have gone back to the 
‘hand of John the apostle, or John the disciple if, as is sometimes supposed, 
they were different men. 

The purpose of the Gospel is stated in its closing sentences to be that 
its readers may believe that Jesus is the Christ and that they may thus 
come to have life in his name. Its conception of faith and salvation seems 
sometimes wholly intellectual (belief that Jesus is the Christ), sometimes 
wholly mystical (a life of inward union with him). We are to think of it 
as designed to promote faith in Jesus as the Christ and the source of spiritual 
life, and to reinterpret the religious significance of Jesus in terms readily 
intelligible to its own day. 

In doing this it sometimes departs widely from the synoptists and even 
from Paul. They had taught that Jesus must return to complete his mes- 
sianic work.t The new Gospel declares that he finished his work on earth, 
and that his promised return has already taken place in the coming of the 
Spirit, the comforter, into the hearts of believers. Matthew and Luke 
seek to explain his divine nature by the Virgin birth. The new Gospel 
explains it in a loftier way by finding in him the eternal divine Logos made 
flesh. Paul had greatly emphasized the death of Jesus. The new Gospel 
finds his supreme significance in his life, in which the divine life was mani- 
fested. This idea which we call the incarnation is really central in this 
Gospel. It has, moreover, a splendid ideal of the possibilities of Christian 
development under the influence of the life of God which may be shared 
through union with Christ. ‘Its great ideas of revelation, life, love, truth, 
and freedom, its doctrine of the Spirit as ever guiding the Christian con- 
sciousness into larger vision and achievement, and its insistence upon Jesus 
as the supreme revelation of God and the source of spiritual life have given 
it unique and permanent religious worth.” 3 


* Read Ernest F. Scott, The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel; 
Modern Religious Problems (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909); Edgar J. Goodspeed, The 
Story of the New Testament, chap. xvii (The University of Chicago Press, 1916). 

2 The Story of the New Testament, p. 123. 

3It is the intention of the author to present this course so simply that no reference 
books will be required. For the benefit of those who wish to make the work more com- 
prehensive books will be mentioned from time to time. 
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STUDY I 


THE PROLOGUE (JOHN 1:1-18); THE PERIOD OF 
BEGINNINGS (1:19—4:54) 


First day—§ 1. The prologue. Read John 1:1-18 through and note in it the 
expression of the great ideas of the Gospel, incarnation, revelation, regeneration, 
communication of Life. Religion has been described as the life of God in the soul 
of man. Does this throw any light upon these leading ideas ? 

Second day.—Read John 1:1-2. Cf. Gen. 1:1. Does the evangelist inten- 
tionally begin his Gospel with the opening words of Genesis? Is the “Word” the 
prophetic revelatory word of Jehovah which came to the prophets (Jer. 1:4; Joel 
I:1, etc.) or the metaphysical ‘‘word”’ or Logos (reason) of Stoic philosophy, or 
are these identified by the writer, as: they were by Philo of Alexandria fifty years 
before? In any case what is the meaning of finding in Jesus the embodiment of 
the Logos? 

Third day.—Read John 1:3. Compare the idea of Christ in creation in Heb. 
1:2 and especially in Col. 1:15-17. Colossians has been called ‘‘the connecting 
link between the Pauline writings and the Fourth Gospel.” Why? 

Fourth day.—Read John 1:4. The Word was not only the medium of crea- 
tion, it was the source of life and light for men. Life means in John the divine 
life, and light means truth, or divine reality. The attainment of this higher life 
admits one to the light, the divine reality. 

Fifth day.—Read John 1:5. The description of the Word as the seat of light 
is a way of saying that God had always been seeking to reveal himself to men. 
Light by its very nature tends to show itself. “Involved in God’s inmost nature 
there was the will to shine forth and communicate himself to his creatures” 
(Scott). What in view of these facts is meant by “The darkness apprehended 
[i.e., admitted, appropriated] it not’? Sum up for yourself the conception of 
the Logos gathered from those five verses. 

Sixth day.—Read John 1:6-8. John the Baptist is introduced as though 
already known to the reader. What is affirmed of him in these verses? What 
would this mean for any who still followed John’s baptism without having accepted 
Jesus? Cf. Acts 18:25; 19:3. Does this definite subordination of John to Jesus 
appear again in John? Cf. 1:20, 27, 29, 33, 36. 

Seventh day.—Read John 1:9-11. The identification of Jesus with the light 
already suggested in vs. 7 is now made more explicit. The evangelist forecasts 
the rejection of Jesus, which he is to describe more fully later in his Gospel. A 
special sense often attaches to the word “world” in John. What is it? Cf. 
15:19; 16:20; 17:14, 16, 25, etc. Vs. 11 might be rendered, “He came home, 
and they that were his own received him not.” 

Eighth day.—Read John 1:12, 13. A description of the Christian salvation 
as the writer conceives it, that is, as the attainment through Christ of the life of 
God whose sons men thus become. What great idea of this Gospel appears in 
these verses ? 

Ninth day.—Read John 1:14. Is this a restatement in other terms of the 
thought of vss. 9 and 11? What if anything does it add tothem? What great 
characteristic idea of this Gospel is expressed here? Truth is also a character- 
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istic word of this Gospel. Compare the parenthesis with John 1:2. “Only 
begotten”: While all men may become sons of God, the evangelist wishes to 
emphasize the idea that Jesus was in a unique sense the son of God. Does Jesus 
continue to be described in this Gospel.as the Word or is he generally described 
as the Son of God? Did Paul often refer to him in this latter way? Did the 
Synoptic Gospels do so ? 

Tenth day.—Read John 1:15. The testimony of John the Baptist already 
mentioned in vs. 6 is now given in a form reminiscent of the synoptists, Mark 
1:7; Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16, and anticipatory of John 1:33, 34. Justin mentions 
Baptists (referring to John the Baptist) among the Jewish sects (Dial. 80... . ) 
and even in the third century the Clementine Recognitions speak of persons who 
proclaim John to be the Messiah. It is in opposition to such views that this 
summary interpretation of John’s testimony to Jesus is given. 

Eleventh day.—Read John 1:16, 17. These verses resume the thought of 
1:14, “full of grace and truth.” Jesus is the medium through whom we have 
received the divine life. Grace, a word not used in Matthew or Mark but very 
frequently by Paul, occurs only in 1:14-17 in John. It thus links to Paul’s 
emphasis of grace its own emphasis of truth. Vs. 16 contrasts the two dispensa- 
tions: the Law and grace. Does the evangelist reflect upon the Law (cf. 1:46; 
3:14; 5:45), or upon the Jewish scriptures (cf. 5:39; 10:35) ? 

Twelfth day.—Read John 1:18. What light does this verse throw upon the 
writer’s view of the Mosaic Law, in contrast with Christian truth? What great 
idea is set forth inthis verse? Reread carefully vss. 1-18. What are the leading 
ideas and the great words of this prologue? What view of the gospel does it 
present? How does it view Christian salvation? In what does this consist ? 
What does it regard as the religious significance of Jesus? By what titles does it 
designate him? What are the sources of these titles?. There has been much 
discussion of the question whether the ideas of the prologue characterize the 
Gospel as a whole, or play little part in the further development of the writer’s 
thought. Keep this question in mind as you advance. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 2. The testimony of John and the beginnings of faith in 
Jesus: John 1:19-28. The significance of John for the evangelist is wholly that 
of a witness to the light: cf. 1:7, 15 above. What does this add to Mark 1:3, 7; 
Matt. 11:3? The Clementine Recognitions, already referred to, say (1:60): 
“Then one of the disciples of John asserted that John was the Christ, and not 
Jesus, inasmuch as Jesus himself declared that John was greater than all the 
prophets.” ‘Some even of the disciples of John who seemed to be great ones 
have separated themselves and proclaimed their own master as the Christ” 
(1:54). Observe the way in which the Jews are spoken of in vs. 19 as over 
against John and Jesus and their followers, though these were all alike Jews. 
What does this suggest as to the relations of Jews and Christians when this Gospel 
was written? Were many Jews Christians ? 

Fourteenth day.—Read John 1:29-34. How does this compare with 1:15? 
The evangelist understands John to have been a witness of Jesus’ baptismal 
experience. What is meant by describing Jesus as the Lamb of God? We shall 
observe later that the evangelist puts the date of the crucifixion on the afternoon 

t Matthew, Mark, and Luke are called the Synoptic Gospels. 
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on which the Passover lamb was sacrificed. Note the words of Paul in I Cor. 
5:7: “For our Passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ.” The sacrificial 
and atoning death of Christ is central in Paul’s thought. Is it in that of the Gospel 
of John? Or is the evangelist’s whole emphasis upon the life of Christ? The 
term “Lamb” is frequently applied to Christ in the Revelation, though the word 
there used is not the one employed here and in vs. 36. Note that John finally 
bears witness that Jesus is the Son of God (vs. 34). 

Fifteenth day.—Read John 1:35-42. John directs two of his own followers 
to Jesus, again calling him the Lamb of God. How would this affect the claim 
of later followers of John that he and not Jesus was the Christ? How does this 
story relate to the call of Simon and Andrew in Mark 1:16-18? How does it 
relate to the story of Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, “Thou art the Christ” 
(Mark 8:29)? Matthew connects Simon’s new name Peter with that confession 
(Matt. 16:18). Both John and Matthew thus explain the fact briefly stated in 
Mark 3:16. In the synoptists the disciples come gradually to the conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah. How is it in John? Note especially vs. 41. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 3. Read John 1:43-51. Notice that in some particulars 
this paragraph supplements and in others corrects the information given by the 
synoptists. Jesus is the son of Joseph (vs. 45). Does the Fourth Gospel show 
any acquaintance with the Virgin birth of Jesus, recorded in Matthew and Luke? 
Or does it conceive his sonship to God in a much loftier way, the incarnation of the 
eternal divine Logos in Jesus? Notice Jesus’ commendation of Nathanael as an 
Israelite of the highest type. This frank approval of much that was Jewish runs 
through the Gospel along with a vigorous protest against Judaism. ‘True to his 
doctrine of the nature of Jesus, the evangelist views Jesus as sharing God’s omnis- 
cience, “He knew what was in man” (2:25), and his disclosure of this knowledge 
to Nathanael at once convinces him of Jesus’ messiahship, which is stated in both 
the Jewish and the Pauline way. The familiar synoptic term Son of Man is here 
used, as usually in this Gospel, to suggest Jesus’ human nature in close connec- 
tion with his higher nature soon to be revealed. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 4. Read John 2:1-12. This incident is perhaps suggested 
by the reference to the marriage celebration and the new and old wine in Mark 
2:18-22. The writer records it as the first of a series of seven “signs” or wonders 
of divine power wrought by Jesus. But side by side with its evidential value the 
story has a symbolic meaning; it symbolizes the purpose and power of Jesus to 
transform man’s nature into the higher diviner nature. Jesus’ mother appears 
here in an attitude of approval and sympathy with his work which is nowhere 
suggested in the synoptists. In some passages of John the Mother of Jesus seems 
to symbolize the older Jewish faith from which Christianity had sprung. How 
would this apply here? The reference to Capernaum, vs. 12, brings us for the 
first time into scenes familiar in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Eighteenth day.—Reread John 1:19—2:12, noting John’s attitude to Jesus, — 
Jesus’ first disciples, the kind of knowledge and power he displays, and the titles 
applied to him. What ideas of the prologue have reappeared in these verses? 
How does the miracle at Cana compare with Jesus’ wonders in Mark? Is it 
like most of them an illustration of Jesus’ attitude of helpfulness and compassion ? 
Is it like some of them capable of any natural explanation ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


In the preparation of suggestions for leaders of classes in connection with this 
course, the writer has in mind those leaders who are either untrained, or pressed 
for time in which to think through the problem of holding the interest of a group 
to the theme in hand. The leader of a club should feel at liberty to choose from 
the suggestions offered any which seem to be appropriate for the work of his 
group, and to reject the rest, or to work out his own plan of presentation and 
discussion independently. It is taken for granted that the members of the group 
will have leaflet reprints of the studies in the Gospel of John prepared by Professor 
Goodspeed. This course presents such a well-defined task that it should result 
in a genuine and accurate appreciation of this Gospel by all members of the group. 
Any program which will insure this result may be safely used. 

An older generation would have found it difficult to pass from the apparently 
settled question of the authorship of this Gospel, by John the apostle, to the more 
recent views which are the basis of these studies, for that older view was part 
and parcel of the love which has from very early times been manifested by Chris- 
tian people for this Gospel. But the religious education of the present generation 
has been so unscientific and desultory that no such prejudice in favor of a particular 
author will hamper the leader. It is best, therefore, to take it for granted that 
the group knows little about the fundamental questions of date, authorship, and 
purpose of the book. Waste no time, therefore, in talking about old theories, 
but proceed at once to set forth the newer views as presented by the author of 
this course. 

It is most desirable in the study of a single gospel that notebooks should be 
prepared. If the group is small, and a two-hour meeting is possible, all notebook 
work may be done in the class. If by reason of the size of the group the work 
must be done by the lecture method, notebooks may be prepared at home and 
added to during the lecture. Many pastors are adopting this course as a basis 
of the weekly devotional service, where, of course, the lecture method must be 
largely used, although it may be varied by contributions and discussions by 
members of the group. 

Each student of this course should procure two New Testaments, or at least 
two copies of this Gospel, from which clippings may be made, and also a notebook 
with a page not less than eight inches in width. 


FIRST MEETING 
Let each member be provided with the necessary copies of the New Testament 
or of the Gospel of John and the notebooks referred to above. The leader may 
* dictate, multigraph, or place upon the blackboard the following outline of the 
gospel :? 
* Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL 


I. THE PROLOGUE OF THE GosPEL.—The central doctrines of 
the book so expressed in terms of current thought as to re- 
late the former to the latter and facilitate the transition from 


II. THe Periop or Becrmnincs.—John bears his testimony; 
Jesus begins to reveal himself; faith is begotten in some, and 


the first signs of opposition (1:19-4:54) 
1. The testimony of John and the beginnings of faith in 
a) The testimony of John to the representatives of the 
b) John points out Jesus as the Lamb of God and the one 
whom he had come to announce.................. 1329-34 
c) John points out Jesus to his own disciples, and two of 
1335-42 
d) Jesus gains two other followers................... 1:43-51 
e) In Cana of Galilee Jesus first manifests his glory in a 
sign and strengthens the faith of his disciples........ a: I-12 
2. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea: opposition and imperfect 
(2:13—3:36) 
a) The cleansing of the temple: opposition manifested. . 2:13-22 
b) Unintelligent faith, based on signs, in Jerusalem... . . 2:23-25 
c) In particular, Nicodemus is reproved and instructed. 3: I-I§ 
d) The motive and effect of divine revelation in the Son. 3:16-a1 
e) The further testimony of John the Baptist to his own 
inferiority and Jesus’ superiority.................. 3222-30 
f) The supreme character of the revelation in the Son... 331-36 


3. Jesus in Samaria, and the beginnings of work in Galilee. (chap. 4) 
a) Jesus’ self-revelation to the Samaritan woman, and 
the simple faith of the Samaritans................ 4: 1-42 
b) The reception of Jesus in Galilee, for the most part on 
the basis of signs seen, but in one case without waiting 


III. THe CENTRAL Periop or Jesus’ MINISTRY TO THE END OF 
His Pusyic TEACHING.—Jesus declares himself more and 
more fully, many believe on him, and the faith of his dis- 
ciples is strengthened, but the leaders of the nation reject 
him and resolve upon his death.............. iaaseucens (chaps. 5-12) 
1. The healing of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, 
raising the sabbath question, and then the question of 
Jesus’ relation to his Father, God..................4. chap. 5 
2. The feeding of the five thousand and attendant events 
leading to the discourse on Jesus as the Bread of Life, in 
consequence of which many leave him, but the Twelve 
believe in him more firmly... chap. 6 


VI. 


Vil. 
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3. The journey to the Feast of Tabernacles, and discussion 

naa who Jesus is, whence he is, and whither he 

4. The healing of the man born blind, and the teaching of 

Jesus concerning himself as the Light of the World and 
concerning spiritual blindness....................... chap. 9 

5. Discourse of Jesus at the Feast of Dedication concerning 
himself as the Good Shepherd and the Door of the Fold. chap. 10 

6. The raising of Lazarus, and the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning himself as the Resurrection and the Life... .... chap. 11 

7. Jesus’ last presentation of himself to the Jews of Jeru- 


a) Jesus anointed by Mary at Bethany.............. I2:I-11 
c) The coming of the Gentiles to see Jesus; po an- 
nouncement of his death and its results........... 12: 20-364 
d) The rejection of Jesus by the Jews; its nature and ex- 
THE FULLER REVELATION OF JESUS TO His BELIEVING 
1. The washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus, and the lesson 
2. The prediction of the betrayal, and the withdrawal of the 
3. The farewell discourses of Jesus...............00005 13:31b—16: 33 
4. The prayer of Jesus for his disciples.................. chap. 17 
THE CULMINATION AND APPARENT TRIUMPH OF HOSTILE 
2. The trial before the Jewish authorities, and Peter’s denial 18: 15-27 
THE TRIUMPH OF JESUS OVER DEATH AND His ENEMIES.— 
The restoration and confirmation of faith............... (chap. 20) 


I 
2. The appearance of Jesus to Mary 20: 11-18 
3. The appearance to the disciples, Thomas being absent. 20:19-25 
4. The appearance to Thomas with the other disciples. . . 20: 26-29 
5. Conclusion of the Gospel, stating the purpose for which 

1. Appearance of Jesus to the seven by the Sea of Galilee, 

and his words concerning the tarrying of the beloved 


21:1--24 
2. Second conclusion of the Gospel... 21:25 
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Members of the group should then write the headings into their notebooks 
and paste under each that portion of the Gospel designated. The clippings should 
be placed at the extreme left of the page, leaving room for notes. It is well also 
to leave every other page blank for additional notes. 

While this work is in progress, the leader may present a graphic picture of the 
beginnings of the church in Jerusalem, the work of Paul in carrying Christianity 
to the gentile world, the writing of his letters, and the subsequent writing of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

After the notebook work is completed, some time may be given to questions 
about the first three Gospels. The questions on the Gospel of John should be 
made note of and passed over to the following meeting. 


SECOND MEETING 


It is supposed that each member of the group has completed the study 
assigned to days 1 to 12. The leader should devote some time at the opening of 
the hour to presenting a picture of the life and thought in the gentile world at 
the end of the first century. 

Then may follow a study together of the outline of the entire Gospel of John 
as presented on the preceding pages. The following points may be especially 
noted: (a) nearly one-half the book devoted to the last week; (b) the small 
number of stories of healing and other miracles; (c) the stories used to introduce 
“sermons” or discourses; (d) the prologue with its philosophy. 

After this study one member of the group may present, with the use of the 
Harmony of the Gospels, a list of the events in the life of Jesus presented in the 
Synoptic Gospels, but omitted by John. Let the class discuss the significance 
of these omissions, and of the selection of events made by the author of John, 
especially as they may affect the purpose of the author. 

Now take up for discussion questions 1 to 9 in the review list, spending all 
the remaining time in drawing out the thought of the members of the class and 
cyrstallizing the results of their work. 

If, in addition to the daily reading, you can persuade any members to read 
the book through at a sitting (an hour’s task), it will deepen their interest and 
help them to appreciate the peculiar structure of this Gospel. 


REFERENCE READING 


Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament, chap. 17; Mathews, A History 
of New Testament Times in Palestine; Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels, 
chap. 5; Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission, chap. 7; Moffatt, 
The Theology of the Gospels, chap. 1; Holdsworth, Gospel Origins, chaps. 1, 2; 
Fisher, The Beginnings of Christianity, chaps, 1-6; Moffatt, Introduction to the 
New Testament, chap. 5; Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, chaps. 2-6; 
Scott, The Fourth Gospel; Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; Hastings, — 
Dictionary of the Bible, article “Gospels”; Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, articles “Gospels,” ‘Gospel of John.” 

The first three titles are suitable for popular reading by members of the group. 
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